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‘ DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


VII.—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE STATE. 
II.—Love. 


1. Generous hearts love their country “even unto death.” Pat- 
riotism, it is true, may be abused; but it is a stubborn spiritual fact 
in life; and under God, has ever served a high and holy purpose. 
It is an ideal force in nature ; and ever the mark of the lofty-minded. 

Christ loved the land of his birth with all the intensity of His 
Sacred Heart. Though His was a world-wide mission, yet He 
confined His ministry within her narrow borders, and gave up His 
best lifework to her children. But His love was not exclusive. His 
heart embraced all. 
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Love, to be true, must be just. Genuine love of our own land, 
respects the same feeling in others, and excludes from the heart all 
that savors of hatred, contempt and injustice. To exalt and enrich 
one’s own country, by the ruin, misery, and degradation of others, is 
imperialism, a curse and a crime, not a virtue. Hence, empires 
based on greed, like all things founded in wrong, fail, burst and 
perish; while the nationalities they: oppress remain imperishable. 

“The kingdom of God,” no doubt, is a world-wide empire; but 
it “is not of the world.” It is the rule of justice, mercy and truth; 
and rears its throne, not on men’s necks but in their hearts. It 
transcends the narrow limits of national boundaries, and proclaims 


universal brotherhood; yet the strength of the Church, the empire 


of the Sacred Heart, has ever lain, and still lies, in fostering and 
upholding national ideas and ideals, within national boundaries. 

2. Love will ever make us wish to see our country strong, pros- 
perous and happy. But, along what lines is she to progress? Is 
the spiritual and religious element to be ignored? Is all the light 
that guides her, and the love that warms her, to come only from 
below and never from above? Is nature and her iron bound laws, 
tied down to matter and force, as revealed by science, to be the sole 
object of study and pursuit? God forbid! True progress takes 
cognizance of the whole man, and not merely of his grosser part, 
the body. There is more in man, and the world, too, than what 
falls under the ken of sense. Light from on high, light emanating 
from the Sacred Heart, of Him, who is “the light of the world,” 
can alone help us to unfold and develop the wonders of the world, 
that lie hidden in human souls. 

3. For true love of country seeks unselfishly, and to the full, 
its interests and advancement. It sinks its personal aims and in- 
dividual desires in the common national good. The great lesson 
taught by the love and sacrifice of the Sacred Heart, is self-oblitera- 
tion, self-renunciation for the common social weal “ of the brethren.” 
What is nearer to us than the extension and multiplication of our- 
selves in the great corporate bodies to which we belong. “ He who 
loses his life shall find it.” The more we merge our individuality, 
with its petty needs, and personal, soul slaying, desires, in the great 


masses of humanity outside of ourselves, the more intensely and | 


perfectly we live. The individual man is neither his own measure, 
nor that of the world at large. He must modestly take his place as 
the atom of a mass, the very small part of a very small whole. Men 
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in combination are the strongest force in the world; singly and de- 
tached, the weakest. 

Heresy and schism have ever sought to exalt the individual, and 
thus extol pride and self-assertiveness to the verge of revolt; 
whereas the teaching of the Sacred Heart, calling all men to be 
one in mind and heart, and therefore strong in one great body, the 
Church, is to make them like Himself, “ meek and humble of heart ”’ ; 
self-forgetful and self-annihilating. It is not in revolt, but in respect 
for law and submission to authority that either nation or man will 
find salvation. 

A state, a body is collectively what its members are singly. 
Though but the sum of its constituent individuals, yet it acquires 
an individuality, nay, a very soul of its own. And just as it is not 
what a man was, but what he is, that makes him good, great and 
worthy, so is it with a nation. It is not external possessions but 
internal worth, that measures its value. It, too, has “a soul to 
save” and what will it profit it, to gain the whole world and lose 
this soul. And for this lofty purpose, the state, too, needs the light, 
love and healing of the Sacred Heart. 

4. For true progress and civilization must be inward rather than 
outward, of the soul rather than of the body. It must proceed 
from the inner self, i. e., from the very mind and heart of the nation. 
It needs redeeming and saving, and of this the Sacred Heart is the 
fountain. 

All this is tantamount to saying that the nation, like the individual, 
is in duty bound to take more care of its soul than of its body. Each 
state is a moral person dowered with a soul, responsible and im- 
mortal, that it is bound to tend, foster and develop. It may sell its 
birthright for a mess of pottage, may grovel in the lowest depths of 
materialism: or soar aloft to the skies. Hence the need of lofty 
ideals, that may raise its soul above the sordid views of the godless. 
It, too, needs the transforming and regenerating influence of the 
Sacred Heart. 

5. We love ourselves best when we forget ourselves most. Our 
highest personal interests are those of our country. If we love it 
and desire it to be something more than a mere soulless mob, we 
must cherish and act on the maxim, “ Have not! Be!” It is not 
flocks and herds, and dollars, that make a country, “ great, glorious, 
and free”; but God-fearing, self-respecting, and worthy men and 
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women. People are not great for what they have, but for what 
they do and are. ‘ 

Now, the best school of generosity, unselfishness, and personal 
worth, is that of the peerless unit of our race, Christ Our Lord. 
The light, and love, and example, of His Sacred Heart, and the 
most powerful means of training good citizens, and true patriots, 
and so forming a great state. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Tt is now the hour to rise from sleep; for our salvation is nearer than 
when we believed.”—Rom. xiii. 11. 


Exordium.—The epistle just read gives us a beautiful and ap- 
propriate lesson for the beginning of the new liturgical year (cf. 
Sketch for preceding Sunday). 

The apostle tells the faithful of his day that the darkness which 
had hung over the world since the fall of Adam had at length been 
dispelled: “ The night is past, and the day is at hand.” 

The words, “ Your salvation is nearer than when you believed,” 
apply to the Jews who through long ages had been expecting the 
Messias. The intensity of their desire for the coming increased as 
time wore on, and found beautiful expression in the words of the 
prophet some seven hundred years before the birth of Our Lord. 
“Drop down dew, ye heavens, and let the clouds rain THE JUST” 
(Is. xlv. 8). 

The poor Gentiles were in still greater darkness. They knew 
nothing of the expected Messias. Had even lost the true idea of 
the one God, whose glory they had “ changed into the likeness of 
the image of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed 
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beasts, and of creeping things.’”’ They had “ changed the truth of 
God into a lie; and worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator” (Rom. i. 23, 25). 

The Just One had come at last, and hence “ salvation was nearer © 
than it had been during all the long ages of weary waiting. But 
neither Jews nor Gentiles, with very few exceptions, had recognized 
and received Him. 

Those to whom St. Paul addressed the words of the epistle, had 
come to the knowledge of the truth. They believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the expected Messias. 

He exhorts them therefore to “ rise from sleep ”; to “ cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armor of light.” 

We were not born in the darkness, but when the world was already 
illuminated by the SUN OF JUSTICE. 

By the grace of baptism, and by the repeated instruction we have 
received, the day-star has arisen in our hearts (II. Peter i. 19). We 
should therefore the more readily take the exhortation to ourselves 
and try to heed it. 

I. We are exposed to relapses into darkness. II. How we are 
to emerge from it—to “rise from sleep.” III. Special dangers to 
be avoided. 

I. Though “the spirit is willing the flesh is weak” (Mark xiv. 
38). In spite of our efforts, in spite of numerous exhortations, and 
the impressiveness of the great truths and mysteries to which our 
attention is called during the year, the sluggishness of our nature 
weighs us down. The pleasures and frivolities of the world are 
the rock and the wayside upon which the good seed falls only to 
perish. The cares of the world are the thorns that choke the seed 
(Luke viii. 12-14). 

During the long months of summer and autumn—between Pente- 
cost and Advent, the world offers many pleasures, attractions, and 
cares of various kinds, all tending to allure the passions, draw the 
mind away from the things of God, or at least to make piety grow 
cold. 

During that time many fall away from their former fervor, 
many go back into the darkness of unrepented sin. 

It is now “the hour for them to rise from sleep.” 

Moreover, “ the Bridegroom cometh,” and those who would enter 
the nuptial chamber with Him should be up and watching, with oil 
in their lamps (Matt. xxv. 1-13). 
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Such the reasons for the warning and the exhortation given at 
the beginning of the holy season of Advent. 

II. We are told plainly how we are to rise from the sleep of 
slothfulness and sin: 

“Cast off the works of darkness.” Let each one see what those 
works have been: 

“The flesh always lusteth against the spirit” (Gal. v.17). Per- 
haps it has gained some fatal victories. Perhaps it has at least 
weakened and enervated the spirit, by slothfulness and self-indul- 
gence, thus leaving the soul an easy prey to any or all of the sins 
mentioned by the apostle. 

These are “ the works of darkness ” that must be cast off. ‘“‘ Walk 
honestly, as in the day.” All manner of sin is conceived and per- 
petrated in darkness and secrecy. 

As night, which is divinely ordered as a time of peaceful repose, 
is constantly employed by many in offending God by the grossest 
and most degrading excesses, so in the darkness of the sin-addicted 
soul all passions, evil desires, envious, covetous, and carnal thoughts 
hold unimpeded revel. 

Contrast between those who thus grope in the darkness and those 
who with a good conscience “ walk honestly, as in the day.” 


“Virtue could see to do what virtue would, 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. ; 
He that has light in his own clear breast, 
May sit i’ the center, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun,— 
Himself his own dungeon.” 
Milton’s Comus, line 377 et seq. 


III. Special dangers to be avoided: 

Corrupt nature is prone to abuse the choicest gifts of God. 

While He in His mercy often draws good out of evil, “ our ad- 
versary the devil ” constantly strives to turn all things into evil—our 
good actions, our good intentions, and our joys. 

By a wonderful dispensation of God’s providence the world is 
always radiant with joy at Christmas. The spirit of generosity 
and good will seems to seize upon all hearts. Even those who 
believe not in the great mystery of the Nativity yield themselves to 
the all-pervading spirit of mirth and joy. 
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But alas! very many deliberately rejoice with the author of evil, 
instead of with the God of peace and good-will. 

The season of holy joy and thanksgiving becomes a time of un- 
bridled license, indecent revelry and deliberate offense to God. 

Many Christians are annually drawn into this vortex of vice, 
Many, without deliberately willing it, take it as a foregone conclu- 
sion that they will not pass over Christmas without grievously 
offending God. 

The terrible number of crimes, fatal accidents, and deaths in sin, 
that annually desecrate the day of our blessed Saviour’s birth. 

Conclusion.—Advent the time to ward off these deplorable evils. 
Let those who know their weakness in the past prepare to resist 
the temptations to which they will be exposed. Let those who, by 
the grace of God, are stronger, help their weaker brethren. 

No better work, no more sacred duty, than to strive with united 
effort to procure a proper Christian observance of the holy Feast 
of Christmas. 

Individual effort also. Each one striving to prepare in his own 
soul a fitting habitation for the God of Love. 

“Tt is now the hour to rise from sleep. Cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armor of light.” 
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CHRIST’S TEACHINGS UNCHANGEABLE. 
BY THE REV. THOS. F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
—Luke xxi. 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Fitting subject for to-day. Objection frequently made at 
present against the Catholic faith: because it does not change. Various 
forms of the objection. From the teacher, the teachings and the 
taught we conclude it is impossible for Christ’s word to change. 

(a) The teacher, Christ, not only a perfect man, but also 
perfect God. The word ‘of God, under whatever circumstances it is 
given, must be eternally true. (b) Those who look for change in the 
Christian revelation question the divinity of Christ. The necessity in 
this modern day of the true conception of the Incarnation. 

III. (a) The teachings are revealed truth. Truth in any sphere 
of knowledge does not change; but men’s impressions do. Christ 
made known this meaning of His teachings, and so there is no room 
ror change of any sort. If true then, they are true now. (b) Besides 
truths known by reason, others are known by faith. Latter accepted 
because of the veracity and wisdom of the teacher. Since, in Christ, 
these are infinite, it follows that His word can not be questioned. 

IV. Message of Christ to the soul. He taught not any worldly 
science, but the science of the soul. Gave the laws of its life. That 
life is of grace, of heaven, of God Himself, and these are eternal. 
Therefore, the truths at the basis of this life are unchangeable. 

. A source of thankfulness for Catholics that they belong to the 
one Church that holds to the immutable character of Christ’s teachings. 


It is customary, my dear brethren, on this, the first Sunday of 
Advent, to take as the subject of our thoughts either that which 
forms the matter of the gospel, namely, the General Judgment or 
the Ecclesiastical Year, which begins with the day. To-day, how- 
ever, let us consider the words of Christ, with which the gospel 
closes ; words that are like a great Amen to the truths of Christ has 
already spoken and a grand prelude to all that He shall speak: 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” This saying of the Lord gives us warrant for the assertion 
that Christian teachings are unchangeable. 

A frequent objection that has been made, especially in our own 
day, against the doctrines of the Catholic Church is that they do not 
contain the element of progress. It is stated that they are the relics 
of the past. They were sufficient for a world’s infancy in knowledge, 
but, like the .fossils that indicate where life once existed but has 
long since ceased to be, these doctrines tell us only of a belief that 
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is dead. Knowledge, the argument runs, is progressive. In other 
spheres than that of religion there are constantly received new 
principles, new truths that displace and supplant the formerly ac- 
cepted tenets. This law should be in force in the world of religion. 
It is folly for us of the twentieth century to be guided in our spiritual 
life by principles that were brought to light ages ago. What was 
good enough for the uncultured peoples of the past has lost all its 
charm and beauty in the light of the marvelously developed intel- 
lects of the present. 

Such are some of the catchwords by the use and mention of which 
many seek to undermine a structure, centuries old, and to destroy 
from the face of the earth a religion that has been a bulwark of faith 
and morality through the countless changes of time. Some men 
indeed would pose as builders and destroyers at once; and while 
they question many Christian doctrines will admit that in the funda- 
mental teachings of Christ the modern world must find the one 
remedy for its ills. Questioned, however, as to what these funda- 
mentals are, we receive as many answers as there are critics; and if 
we look for even one truth that is held commonly as of Christ our 
search will fail. The soul, brought face to face with these ques- 
tionings and doubts, must necessarily wander and be tossed to and 
fro until it finds rest in that Church which maintains and proves 
that the religion Christ gave to man is permanent and permanently 
the same. Whatever new needs this religion may meet; whatever 
new applications there arise to which this religion may be put ; what- 
ever of benefit and life this religion may bear to the individual soul, 
its tenets must be ever the same in view of the teacher, the teach- 
ings themselves and the taught. 

2. The teacher is Jesus Christ. If he were merely a man we can 
understand how the product of His study and meditation and prayer, 
how the spiritual word which He spoke, the instruction He imparted, 
would necessarily suffer the fate of all things human, and either dis- 
appear altogether or be so changed through the subjective impres- 
sions of human minds that they would practically lose their identity. 
There have been many in the course of the history of the human race 
who have stood as philosophers and sages and wise men and who 
have not hesitated even to lead man spiritually ; but their teachings 
have failed, for the simple reason that they come from a source and 
with an authority which is, after all, only human. 

Even if some of their precepts have lived and influenced, to a small 
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extent, the doings of men because of the character of the teachers, 
this reason would give paramount importance to Christ’s word, be- 
cause there never dwelt on earth another like unto Him. But, ac- 
cording Him even the highest place among men, it would still be 
natural that, as time advanced and new light dawned upon the intel- 
lect, the teachings which He propounded should change essentially 
or altogether disappear. 

It is only in the fact that Jesus Christ was more than a perfect 
man, only in the fact that He was divine, that we find reason for 
saying that it is impossible for His word to fail. When men to-day 
question those things which, throughout the history of nineteen 
centuries, have been held as Christ’s teachings; when they do not 
hesitate to choose from out the body of the Christian religion only 
that which accords with their own private opinions; when they 
thoughtlessly or deliberately reject the Gospel, do they not by such 
acts deny the very divinity of the Saviour? Is not this the funda- 
mental error of the vast number who, though they still call them- 
selves Christians, are only too ready to pass judgment upon the very 
words of Christ with only their own puny intellects as the court of 
final decision? For, if they really and intelligently admit that Christ 
is divine, how can they, for one moment, question the absolute truth 
of any word that He uttered? 

So is it that even among those who nominally hold to Christ’s 
divinity we find as the most essential need a true understanding of 
what is meant by the mystery of the Incarnation. Once let man be 
convinced, that is truly convinced, that Christ is a divine Person, 
perfect God as well as perfect man, and that therefore He is the 
same yesterday, to-day and the same forever, that man must admit, 
as a logical consequence, that His word is unchangeable. Just here, 
however, is the difficulty, for multitudes have lost hold of the true 
conception of what the Incarnation is, and, losing hold of that, they 
lose all other conceptions of Christianity, which are based upon the 
first as upon a foundation. He who could say, “I and the Father 
are one,” He who could make the assertion, “ Before Abraham 
was made, I am,” could not utter one word that was not everlastingly 
true. Contend that Christ is only a man, and the words of our text 
are presumptious, preposterous, untrue; admit His divinity and you 
have the one ground upon which, with any meaning or truth, Christ 
could say, “‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 
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3. These teachings of Christ, of which there is question, are them- 
selves revealed truth. It is in the fact that they are truth that we 
find their quality of permanency and unchangeableness ; but it is in 
the fact that they are revealed that we find the certainty of their 
truth. Men sometimes may say that truth changes. The statement 
is at least inexact, for it is not truth itself but rather men’s impres- 
sions of the truth that undergo a change. As we often witness, in 
regard to the natural sciences, for example, the conclusions of one 
age are often overthrown in the next because of new discoveries 
and the demands of newly established facts. This, of course, it is 
readily to be conceded, is natural, because man’s intellect is limited ; 
and while to the sum of knowledge each makes his contribution, 
none can possess the total. One theory supersedes another; but 
it must be borne in mind that this is not actually a change of truth. 
The principles of life that were true in the beginning are just as 
true to-day. In itself, in other words, truth is not a creature of 
change; it is as eternal as the everlasting heavens. In the search- 
ings after truth we may look for change; but where truth is pos- 
sessed with certainty it is possessed forever. 

If, then, the great principles which the divine Saviour imparted to 
the apostles, with the commission that they in turn should “teach 
all nations,” were true in that day, they are and can be none the less 
true now; if, when He preached the sermon on the mount, or when, 
over the bread and wine, He pronounced the words, “ This is my 
body, and this is my blood;”’ or when He said to His apostles, 
“Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, whose sins 
you shall retain they are retained ;” or again, when He commanded 
them to teach men “to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” if, when He uttered these and like words, He spoke the 
truth, then they are necessarily true to-day. 

We may approach the subject in another way. As human beings 
we come into the possession of truth by two methods. First we 
arrive at many conclusions from our own personal knowledge. For 
all truth there must be evidence, but the character of the evidence 
varies. Some truths are self-evident. They need no proof. They 
are as clear as the sun in the noontide of a cloudless day. They are 
apparent to the intellect, and the intellect without delay accepts them. 
Other truths are grasped only after a certain process carried on by 
reason, which is, in its own sphere, infallible. Once, however, we 
reach certainty, whether the intellect beholds the self-evident, or 
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reaches a conclusion only after a legitimate process of reasoning, the 
truth thus obtained is fixed. 

A second class of truths, however, we have in those which are ac- 
cepted not because our individual reason has proved them, but on 
the word or authority of others. How many things of this character 
exist in our mind that are simply natural truths, truths of this world, 
truths which we do not ourselves see, but which we believe because 
others assure us they exist. In such a case, of very necessity, we 
must consider the character of the person who teaches. If we accept 
his word at all it is because we are convinced of his veracity and 
his wisdom in regard to the matter in question. If there be any 
doubt of the presence of these qualities, we yield, at the most, only a 
conditional assent, subject to change should something occur to 
weaken our confidence. We are not, therefore, surprised when great 
hesitancy is displayed in accepting the statements of men, for even if, 
in most instances, veracity is to be found in human teachers, the 
wisdom is often lacking. There can, however, be no doubt of the 
character of assent we must give to Christ. In Him we have divine 
veracity and divine wisdom; truth itself and a knowledge without 
limit. Whenever He spoke, He spoke honestly, uttering the truth 
as He saw it, and, since He saw it with the divine eye of wisdom 
the truth which He presented was given as it absolutely is. Is it 
possible, then, that the message He proclaimed for the salvation of 
man centuries ago in Judea can have changed in the lapse of 
centuries? Is it possible that the revelation He made in that day 
can have been proved only a tantalizing mirage? Is it possible that 
His word, after all, has passed away? ‘To these questions we must 
answer: No, the character of the teachings, the veracity and wisdom 
of the teacher, proclaim that across the plains of the ages His 
words have come intact, the same now as then, to be the same for- 
ever. 

4. To man’s soul these teachings are imparted and for its better 
life. From that fact also we judge of their unchangeable character. 
Christ came not to impart to man a system of philosophy, not to 
investigate nor to dictate the laws of mental activity, Nor did He 
come to instruct man in political economy, to set down the rules of 
earthly living, to tell men what to wear and what to build, but rather 
He turned man’s thoughts from these things, saying, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and all these things will be added unto you.” 
Nor did He take upon Himself to be a world-leader in social science, 
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insisting upon the well-being and good conduct of nations or gov- 
ernments. Nor was it His office to discover to man the laws and 
secrets of physical nature. None of these things did He seek to 
accomplish. His principles may indeed enter, to some extent, into 
the borderland of these sciences, but they were not professedly for 
that purpose. He came rather to teach men the science of the soul; 
to lay down the laws of man’s spiritual world; to advance those 
interests of man that take him away from earth; to lead the soul 
itself into a union with God; to infuse it with a life that was in the 
truest sense from above. 

Christ gave His teachings, not content that man should yield to 
them simply the perfunctory assent of the intellect, but that man 
might find in them the formative principles of conduct and good 
living. They are not merely the speculative articles of a creed. 
They are more. They are the living, breathing, animating elements 
of the spiritual life. Since all men’s souls are called equally to the 
divine destiny of life with God; since the relation which exists 
between the soul and its Maker is fundamentally and essentially the 
same for all; since, in the beginning, men attained to at least as lofty 
spiritual heights as any reached by man to-day, it is natural to con- 
clude that the principles of soul-life should be ever the same. Christ 
came that “all may have life.” That life is the life of grace, the 
gift of God; it is the life of friendship and union, whose power takes 
us from the abodes of earth’s darkness into the regions of light. 
And grace is eternal. That life is the life of heaven, a life that in- 
fuses us with the consciousness that our true home is not here but 
in the country beyond, whither, if we walk well, we are treading 
with all the forces within us that we may live in everlasting joy. 
And heaven is eternal. That life is the life of God, through which 
we are reborn into the inheritance of divinity itself; through which 
we receive the privilege and favor to be in very truth the sons of the 
Most High. And God is eternal. So, since the teachings of Christ 
are for the souls of men, and since they are the bearers of eternal life, 
they can not change. 

5. Necessarily then the religion of Christ can not be subject to the 
laws of the human and temporal. If anything is to continue the 
same throughout the vicissitudes of the world, it must be the divine 
word. Instead of this unchangeableness being an evil it is a great 
and surpassing benefit. If the Christian teachings were changeable 
they could boast only of a human origin aad a human 
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and would therefore lose the allegiance of man. Or, admitting 
their divinity, change would not only involve a contradiction ; but, 
further, such change, if it were possible, could be done only to the 
vagaries of the human intellect, and this would be a deterioration 
rather than an advance. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it should be a great cause for thank- 
fulness and gratitude of the Catholic that he is a member of that one 
Church which holds to the perpetuity of Christ’s revelation as it 
was first given. That which is offered as a reproach and objection 
is in reality one of the most glorious proofs of the oneness of the 
Catholic faith of to-day with the faith of the apostles. Search 
throughout the whole realm of Christendom, investigate any one 
of the hundreds of separated Christian bodies, or ask the individual 
members of those bodies what are their religious tenets, and you 
will find naught but confusion and diversity of opinion. Only in 
the Catholic Church do you find certainty; only there do you find 
security; only there do you find the word of Christ substantiated: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” 





SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Wherefore receive one another as Christ also hath received you unto the 
honor of God.”—Rom. xv. 7. 


Exordium.—We may find in to-day’s epistle a lesson strikingly 
appropriate as a preparation for the coming of the K1nc or PEACE. 
The apostle is again pleading for peace and Christian brotherhood 
between the Jew and the Gentile converts. The term Gentile in the 
Bible generally means any and all of the peoples of the earth that 
were not descended from Abraham or included in the promises made 
to him. 
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The Jews, proud of the singular favors which they had for ages 
received from Jehovah, looked down upon the Gentiles, and, even as 
Christians, were loth to recognize them as equals in the matter of 
faith and divine favor. Those of the Jews who had come to recog- 
nize Our Lord as the true Messias found additional nourishment 
for their foolish pride in the fact that He was of their race, and that 
He had approved their Law and confirmed the promises made to 
their fathers, the Patriarchs. 

The apostle tells them that though they had received many special 
favors from God, yet the Gentiles were also the objects of His gratui- 
tous love, and would have reason “to glorify Him for His mercy.’’ 
Holy David had foretold it ages before: “I will confess to thee, O 
Lord, among the Gentiles. Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles, and magnify him, all ye peoples.” 
The great prophet Isaias had said: “ There shall be a root of Jesse 
(Our Lord Jesus Christ), and he that shall rise up to rule the Gen- 
tiles, in him the Gentiles shall hope” (Rom. xv, 12). 

I. The lesson which St. Paul wished to teach, is equally applicable 
at the present day. II. How we are to put it in practice by Charity. 
III. How we should put it in practice by Zeal and Generosity. 

I. The apostle evidently wishes to impress the fact that no man, 
no race, no class of persons, has a strict right to the gifts, or mer- 
cies of God. Whatever He bestows upon us, is bestowed gratui- 
tously. He had gratuitously revealed Himself in a special manner 
to the Jews; had made His promises to them, thus giving them the 
assurance of blessings to come,—provided they were faithful in their 
service to Him. 

But all this did not mean that they were the sole objects of His 
infinite goodness and mercy. On the contrary, He loves all His 
creatures. “He is not a respecter of persons. But in every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh justice, is acceptable to Him.” 
(Acts. x. 34, 35). ““There is no distinction of the Jew and the 
Greek ; for the same is Lord over all, rich unto all that call upon 
Him” (Rom. x. 12). “Christ died for all” (II Cor. v. 15). Even 
“for the ungodly” (Rom. v. 6). “The grace of God our Saviour 
hath appeared to all men” (Titus ii. 11). 

“Wherefore receive one another as Christ also hath received you, 
unto the honor of God.” 

This is “the gospel of peace’ 


’ 


which St. Paul preached so ear- 
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nestly to the Christians of his day, and of all time, the gospel 
which our Holy Mother Church preaches to us now when we are 
preparing to commemorate the coming of Him who brought “ Peace 
on earth to men of good-will.” 

This “Gospel of Peace” should be preached in action rather than 
in words, to the weak ones in the fold; to the erring ones out of the 
fold; and to the ignorant and the heathen, “who sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death.’’ 

II. The Gospel of Peace is to be preached by charity, towards the 
weak and perverse within the fold, and to those in both good and bad 
faith, without the fold. We should “have compassion on them that 
are ignorant, and that err,” remembering that we ourselves are 
“compassed with infirmity” (Heb. v. 2). 

The sinner is a worse enemy to himself than to any one else. This 
is true even of the murderer, the assassin, the robber, the calumniator. 
Though there be malice in his every thought, word and action, still 
he can do no real injury to others. He only treasures up to himself 
“wrath against the day of wrath, and the revelation of the just 
judgment of God” (Rom. ii. 5). Even though he may seem to tri- 
umph and prosper in his iniquity, his triumph is short. “Man’s days 
are as grass” (Ps. cii. 15), “which is to-day, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven” (Matt. vi. 30). But God is Eternal, and He 
can bide His time. Neither is He mocked. “For what things a man 
shall sow, those also shall he reap” (Gal. vi. 8). “ Revenge to me, 
and I will repay, saith the Lord’’ (Rom. xii. 19). The more wicked 
and malicious the sinner, the more inevitable his eternal death. No 
one would stand by and see a drunkard, a lunatic, or even a des- 
perado expose himself to certain death without making an effort to 
save him. Why not do as much for a poor creature that is trying 
to cast himself body and soul into hell? 

God himself does not “wish the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezech. xxxiii. 11). More 
easily may our charity and sympathy go forth to those who sin 
through weakness, however degrading their excesses ; however great 
the evil and disgrace they bring upon parents, relatives, friends, 
home and children. Many seem utterly beyond correction and 
amendment. God alone knows how many may be reclaimed by 
prayer, patience, and Christian charity and sympathy. To those 
without the fold, we are debtors before God, by the law of Charity. 
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Many are thoroughly sincere in their convictions. They came by 
them, as we came by ours: inherited them from parents and teach- 
ers; have been confirmed in them by education, surroundings, and 
traditions,—and by our faults and inconsistencies. 

Many of them are as willing to make sacrifices for their sincere 
convictions as we are for ours. 

Many of them lead lives of virtue that might well put a large 
number of the household of the Faith to shame. 

Many are daily making sacrifices for conscience sake, when the 
truth dawns upon them, that perhaps we would not have the courage 
and generosity to make, were we subjected to an equal trial. 

True that sometimes we are grossly misrepresented and even 
bitterly reviled and calumniated. This may come from ignorance, 
malice, or earnest and sincere bigotry. 

Our Blessed Lord, in His last loving discourse to His disciples, 
warned them against trials even worse than these; and at the same 
time gave the erring ones credit for sincerity: “The hour cometh, 
that whosoever kilieth you, will think that he doth a service to God” 
(John xvi. 2). 

Whatever be the motive or the provocation, the Gospel of Peace 
forbids bitter religious dissension, discussion, or recrimination. 
“The anger of man worketh not the justice of God” (James i. 20). 
Our Blessed Lord has given us the example we should follow: 
“Who when he was reviled, did not revile: when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but delivered himself up to him that judged him 
unjustly” (I. Pet. ii. 23). 

Word of warning: The Gospel of Peace does not require or teach 
the sacrifice of minimizing of Catholic truth and doctrine. Does 
not mean indifference or so-called liberalism and broad-mindedness 
in Religion. No compromising on points or practices of Faith 
No easy-going, indiscriminate participation in Religious services of 
any and all creeds. 

It means firm, uncompromising adherence to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, and fidelity and consistency in living up to them. 
The Catholic who knows his Faith as he should, has nothing to be 
ashamed of, or to apologize for. 

Charity, courtesy and respect for those who strive to worship 
God according to their own lights and convictions; and also for 
those who unfortunately have not found the light at all. 
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“Walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called. With all 
humility, and mildness, with patience supporting one another in 
charity. Careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” (Eph. iv. 1-3). 

III. Spread of The Gospel of Peace by Zeal and Generosity. 
Co-operation in various good works. “Every one as he hath deter- 
mined in his heart, not with sadness or of necessity ; for God loveth 
the cheerful giver” (II. Cor. ix. 7). 

A generous gift not necessarily a large one. “If thou have much, 
give abundantly: if thou have little, take care even so to bestow a 
little willingly” (Tob. iv. 9). 

The widow’s mite was worth more than all the offerings of the 
rich (Luke xxi. 1-3). True, not only of the merit, but also of the 
fruitful blessing which God often bestows upon it. Works worthy 
of zealous aid and support: care of orphans, of the ignorant, the 
poor, and the homeless ;—to preserve them from losing the Faith, or 
being driven to a life of sin. 

Aid to poor missions, in our own country, where, by force of cir- 
cumstances, a few poor Catholics are cut off from the blessings and 
consolations of Church, and Priest, and Sacraments. 

Generosity in contributing to the decency, beauty and splendor 
of divine worship,—making it, as far as we can, worthy of the God 
whom we adore, and the Mysteries in which we believe. 

Lastly, zeal and generosity in the great work of the Propagation of 
the faith the carrying of the glad tidings to those who “ sit in dark- 
ness, and in the shadow of death; to direct their feet in the way of 
peace” (Luke 1. 79). 

Conclusion.—A great and noble work for the holy season of 
Advent. Those who enter heartily into it, will have rich elas to 
lay at the feet of our King of Peace. 

They will help in the realization of the apostle’s prayer, that all 
may acknowledge the “one Lord, one faith, one baptism. One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us 
all” (Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6), and the desire of our blessed Lord Him- 
self, that there be “one fold and one shepherd ” (John x. 16). 
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OUR DUTY TO BEAR TESTIMONY. 
BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—The lessons of the Gospel Christ’s testimony to His divine 
mission and His eulogy of John the Baptist. John, as precusor, had 
the necessary qualities for his office, viz., constancy, fidelity, knowledge, 
zeal, constancy; examples of these in John. Our duty in life to bear 
testimony to Christ by our pure lives, by our faith, by defending His 
Church.. Exhortation to fulfillment of that mission. 


I. A striking portion of Scripture is that which has just been read 
to you. It contains two things: Christ’s testimony to His own di- 
vine mission to power divine, and His magnificent eulogy on His 
precursor, John the Baptist. The story runs thus: John was in 
prison. There in his confinement he has received news of the 
wonderful works of Christ, while he was not left ignorant of the 
growing hostility of the priests and pharisees. True to his vocation, 
true to his Master, he wished to give a last testimony of his zeal and 
love. Calling, therefore, his disciples, he sent them to ask Christ 
whether or not He is the Messias. Did John doubt after the magnifi- 
cent tribute he had already paid to Christ? Such a thought perhaps 
ought to be farthest from us. Surely, He, Christ, might have a new 
opportunity of declaring His divinity; and Christ declares Himself 
divine in the simple words of His response to the embassy from 
John, “ The blind see; the lame walk,” etc. Only the sovereign 
ruler of nature can cause nature’s laws to cease at His behest, can 
cause the material forces of nature to act with a power beyond their 
wonted energy. Only He who created matter and gave it force 
and law can make it obey at His beck. And did Christ work such 
miracles ? 

The simple folk of Judea, the learned men of the Sanhedrim, 
had been the witnesses—a man born blind had been cured—and 
though the Pharisees tried in every way to throw doubt upon the 
fact, their endeayors only brought the miracle into bolder light. 
Just as true was the fact that the deaf received their hearing, that 
the dumb spoke, that the lepers at His word were cleansed, and 
when they laughed Him to scorn His word caused the heart stilled 
in death to throb anew, and the sightless eyes to shine again with 
the brightness of life. These were plainest facts, publicly attested, 
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and wise men do not deny history. But Christ deceived them by 
His magic power; deceived so many; deceived them so openly; de- 
ceived the wisest of Judea. What testimony have we of such de- 
ceit? Then, too, His very character precludes such interpretation 
of His actions. No; at His word nature’s forces obeyed, and this 
proves Him God and His mission divine. 

(a) The embassy from John dismissed in an offhand way, Jesus 
turns to the multitude and begins to speak of John. Happy the 
man whose encomium is pronounced by Jesus Christ. Great the 
Baptist who merited such praise! John was the precursor of the 
Messias ; the angel sent before the Emmanuel to prepare the way, 
the witness calling men to the light. In one thus chosen as witness, 
in one thus chosen to give testimony, must be found fidelity, even to 
disinterestedness, knowledge, zeal for the truth, constancy. For 
no man can advance the cause of his Master unless he be unselfish 
and disinterested; no man can advance a cause of which he has 
no knowledge; no man can advance a cause if for its truth he is 
not filled with zeal; and in advancing such truth the defender 
must know no surcease. Perseverance here, as elsewhere, crowns 
every effort, and the Baptist possessed these qualities in such eminent 
degree, hence Christ’s praise. That he was a disinterested witness 
we have the testimony of the Gospel. 

So perfect was his life that the Jewish people thought him to be 
the Messias; so great was his work that they considered him more 
than God’s prophet; but John, only anxious for the cause of the 
Master, stoutly denied that he was the Christ, and again and again 
asserted, ” I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” Here 
surely is unselfishness of high order; that disinterestedness which 
belongs to the witness of any great truth, any great cause. Well 
then did Christ say that the Baptist was the “ angel sent to prepare 
the way of the Emmanuel.” 

(b) But he who would be a witness for Christ must be endowed 
with knowledge of the Master, and of the truth to which he bears 
witness. The gospels attest John’s thorough knowledge. It was 
he who told us of Christ as the man-God. “After me comes a man 
who was made before me.” 

It was John who told us of Christ in the light of Redeemer. 
“ Behold the lamb of God: behold Him who taketh away the sins of 
the world.” It was John who told us of Christ as author of our 
salvation through grace. “ Of his fulness we have all received. He 
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will baptize in Holy Ghost and fire.” It was John who told us of 
Christ as our judge in justice and equity. ‘‘ Whose fate is in His 
hand ; and He will thoroughly cleanse his floor, and gather his wheat 
into the barn, but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.” 
Surely his knowledge of Christ prepared him for the office of witness 
—the angel of the Lord. 

(c) But zeal is also required; and what words can tell of John’s 
zeal for Christ, a zeal which sets all Israel afire. (Zeal, you know, 
is catching.) Austerity he feared not, the life in the wilderness 
even had charms for him. He preached early and late. He spared 
not himself, if only Christ were proclaimed, if only Christ were 
known, if only Christ were loved and served. He converted the 
high and low to Christ and the ways of salvation, and when he 
encountered rebellious spirits, when he encountered those who would 
‘not listen to his voice, not capable of retaining the zeal that consumed 
him, he launched at them the words found in St. Luke: “ Ye off- 
spring of vipers who hath shown you to flee the wrath that is to 
come.” Surely by reason of his zeal was he the angel of the Lord— 
the second Elias. “ Turning the hearts of the fathers unto their chil- 
dren, and the incredulous to the wisdom of the just to prepare unto 
the Lord a perfect people.” 

(d) But the great quality for which the Baptist is praised is his 
constancy. Even from his mother’s womb did he announce his 
Master. His early life was spent in the desert, building up that 
sanctity which was to make him a worthy precursor of the Most 
High. His public life once begun he worked without ceasing and 
sealed his mission with his blood; died for justice, for purity, for 
right, for truth—died reproaching the great ones of the world for 
their sin, their iniquity ; died proclaiming to a king his duty to God 
and to the law; died because he would make even the deigners of 
Herod’s court respect the liberty of him who speaks for God and for 
right. Surely he merited the words of praise which Our Lord gave 
him. He was not a “reed shaken by the wind.” He was not a 
man lacking in constancy ; a man the sport of his passions. He was 
not a man whom prosperity made forgetful; whom opposition 
affrighted. He was not a man who wished simply to please, that 
he might consult his own petty interests; a man afraid to say - 
“No.” What went you out to see, “a reed shaken by the 
wind”? And the constancy showed itself, too, in his mortified life 
What went you out to see, “a man clothed in soft garments?” A man 
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who knows not austerity ; a man who panders to the things of sense? 
John was a man of mortified life—a man whose penances were 
great, whose sufferings were acute, who despised the pomp, the 
softness, the ease, the comfort of this world, that thus subdued he 
night be a full holocaust of Christ his Master. 

II. The Church puts St. John before us to-day as a model. How 
are we to imitate him? Every man, every Christian, every Catholic, 
ought to give testimony to Christ. The office of giving testimony 
is not reserved alone to the minister of God. St. Augustine says, 
with more than usual solemnity: “In the designs of God’s wisdom 
no man is saved, since the days of the Redemption, who does not, in 
accordance with the law of his estate, give testimony to Jesus Christ.” 
The saints who reigned gloriously with God are in heaven only in 
virtue of his title, whether they be apostles or martyrs, or simple 
confessors of the faith. When shall I, you ask, give such testimony? 
As the Baptist did. By the holiness of your lives and your zeal 
for the work of God wherever you may find such work. I would 
appeal, on this beautiful morning, particularly. to our men, our 
young men. Are we by our lives giving testimony to Christ? Let 
us see. Are we disinterested even as the Baptist? Are Christ’s 
interests paramount? Do they prevail over the interest we take 
in the things of the world? Do we sacrifice our comfort, our 
pleasure, our good name with worldlings for the cause of right and 
truth? And if we are willing to be disinterested in our work for 
Christ, have we the requisite knowledge? Oh, that we must say 
it, how ignorant we at times are! Let us ask ourselves what we 
understand by the mystery of the Incarnation? And what we 
understand by the union of the Godhead with our human nature? 
What answer can we give. Ask ourselves the purpose of redemp- 
tion? Ask ourselves how the precious blood by which we are 
redeemed is conveyed to our souls? Ask ourselves what we mean 
by the Sacramental system in the Catholic Church? Ask ourselves 
what is the position of the Church in the universe? What are her 
rights? Her inestimable rights? What her relations with the 
State? Her relations with society? What is her position on the 
social questions which to-day vex the world? On matrimony? On 
divorce? On the press? On literature? On labor and capital? 
On the rights of the workingman? On education of children? On 
collegiate education? The higher education of woman? What is 
her position on the problems which concern the future life? On 
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judgment, on hell, on purgatory, on heaven? How long could we 
talk intelligently as Catholic on any one of these questions? And 
if we have not this knowledge, how advance God’s cause? Do you 
expect all to have this knowledge? No;I donot. But there are be- 
fore me men in the forefront of public life, men of education and 
high natural endowments, and of them I expect such knowledge 
—yea, and more. 

This knowledge will beget zeal. This knowledge will surely 
beget Christ. Constancy—for I hold that it is impossible to be im- 
bued with a knowledge of God’s cause, its nobility, its greatness, 
and not feel zeal and anxiety for the same. Thus may you become 
witnesses to the truth. Thus may you fulfil a vocation, which you 
have of God. 

O young man within reach of my voice, you have a mighty 
apostolate in the world; you, as the Baptist of old, must give testi- 
mony. God is not adored as He ought to be. Christ’s cause is not 
defended as it ought to be; we must defend it. Holy Mother Church 
is not respected ; her work through the centuries is not known; her 
power for good to ages yet unborn is unappreciated, and her ability 
to solve the intricate problems that affect the human race goes un- 
perceived, while destruction threatens on every side. We must give 
testimony. This is our work. Let us do it unselfishly. Let us 
do it wisely ; let us do it with zeal and constancy for God’s sake, for 
Jesus’ sake, for the sake of right and truth. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
THE SOURCE AND THE FRUIT OF CHRISTIAN JOY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I say, rejoice.”—Philip. iv. 44. 
Exordium.—There is a decided note of joy sounded in to-day’s 


epistle. Also in the Mass and other offices of the day (cf. Litur- 
gicai Year, Advent, III. Sunday). All this is admirably adapted to 
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prepare us for the great Christmas Solemnity—the Feast of Joy 
and Peace. , 

But the words of St. Paul do not refer solely to Christmas. We 
find in them a lesson for every day of the year: for every day of 
the Christian’s life. They make known to us briefly but clearly, the 
Source and the Fruit of true Christian Joy: I. True Christian Joy 
is to be found in God alone. II. The preservation of this joy de- 
pends upon our habitual conduct. III. The fruit of the joy thus 
obtained and preserved is “the Peace of God, which surpasseth all 
understanding.” 

I. “Rejoice in the Lord—always.” Rejoice in God by faith,— 
believing that He is our sovereign good, and that He is “a re- 
warder of them that seek him” (Heb. xi. 6). 

Faith enables us to understand better the ways of God’s Provi- 
dence, and to accept its dispensations, even when, from a merely 
human point of view, they seem to be hard, adverse, disastrous. For 
“faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that appear not” (Heb. xi. 1). 

Hence “rejoice in the Lord always.” In misfortunes, adversities, 
trials and persecutions, as well as in happiness, peace, and pros- 
perity (cf. a Lapide, in loco). Knowing that “that which is at 
present momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us 
above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen” (II. Cor. iv. 17, 18). 

No true joy but that which is in God; i. e. which arises from the 
consciousness of doing His will, and of being pleasing to Him. 

“The joys of the world are opposed to the joys of the Lord,” says 
St. Anselm (apud a Lapide). “And as no man can serve two mas- 
ters, SO no man can rejoice in the Lord, and also rejoice in the world. 
Therefore rejoice not in the world, but in the Lord; not in iniquity, 
but in truth; not in the fading flower of vanity, but in the hope of 
eternity.” (See also SS. Bernard, Basil, Chrysostom and others, 
apud a Lapide.) 

II. “Let your modesty be known to all men.” 

By modesty is here meant propriety in all exterior conduct,—in 
all that men see us do. (Not of course that this alone is sufficient.) 
Must let them see that we are kind, patient, prudent, just, charitable, 

sober ; uncontaminated by the vices of the world. In a word, we 
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must let them see that our whole conduct is consistent with our pro- 
fession, and our Christian vocation. “So let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven” (Matt. v. 16). 

The manly courage, and unquenchable consolation of him who 
knows that his reputation is good among his fellow men, and whose 
conscience bears him testimony that he honestly deserves it; that 
he has used no unfair or unlawful means to acquire it; that 
he has sacrificed no principle of honor, justice, or religion; has de- 
frauded neither God nor man. 

Very little joy in pharisaical decorum, or in popularity dishonestly 
acquired. Consciousness of guilt and hypocrisy, remorse, and fear 
of detection and exposure, are canker worms that eat the heart out 
of whatever passing joy or gratification there may be in the hollow 
triumph. 

But however horest, sincere and persistent one’s efforts may be, 
moments of trial, discouragement and apparent failure will inevitably 
come. “All who will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer perse- 
cution” (II. Tim. iii. 12) ; i. e. be subjected to divers kinds of trials. 
One’s own weakness and weariness in well-doing will be a source of 
trial and discouragement, and fear; and will tend to drive out joy 
from the heart. 

Prayer the safeguard against all such trials and temptations ; the 
source or well-spring from which our joy will be renewed and sus- 
tained. “Be nothing solicitous; but in everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made known 
to God.” 

Since He is the real and only source of our joy, it is but reasonable 
that we should have recourse to Him when the clouds of sorrow, 
sadness and discouragement sweep over our soul. Prayer is the key 
that unlocks the treasury of His graces and consolations. 

III. The fruit of the joy given by Almighty God, and preserved 
by our own efforts, is His Peace, “which surpasseth all understand- 
ing.” 

“The Peace of God” is 1. Peace with God,—because He has 
nothing against us. 2. Peace with ourselves,—free from all re- 
proaches of conscience. 3. Peace with our fellow men,—knowing 
that they have no cause of enmity towards us; while we on our part, 
by the indwelling of ‘God who is Uncreated Peace” (St. Anselm), 
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in our souls, cast into oblivion all the injuries we have received from 
others, and all thought of resentment. 

The attainment of this Peace may be difficult, but not impossible. 
Far less difficult than it is imagined to be. It comes, as the apostle 
tells us, as the result and reward of our doing certain things which 
are no more than the simple duty of every Christian. 

A reward exceeding great,—“surpassing all understanding.” A 
grace which “will keep our hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to learn well, and to strive to put in 
practice this simple and beautiful lesson: To realize that God alone is 
the source of all true and lasting joy ; and that this joy cannot be sus- 
tained and nourished in the soul, except by habitual prayer, and an 
exemplary life—a life of practical Faith. To realize the difference 
between “rejoicing in the Lord,’ and rejoicing with the world; be- 
tween that radiance of soul which is the result of a life of virtue, 
sobriety and godliness, and that fleeting, fluctuating, and often im- 
moderate and boisterous mirth, excited only to die away in bitter- 
ness, by vain pleasures or sinful excesses. 

Warning against the godless revelry and the many grievous sins 
of intemperance that (sad to say) annually desecraie the Holy 
Christmastide. 

Those who wallow in iniquity, or willingly bow their necks be- 
neath the yoke of Satan, can not rejoice with Christ. Earnest appeal 
to all to harken to the words of the apostle: “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always. Let your modesty be known to all men. And the peace of 
God, which surpasseth all understanding, will keep your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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CHRIST IS NIGH. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“The Lord is nigh.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The care of God for, and proximity to, His 








creatures shown in the case of Agar, the handmaid of Sara. 

God is near. Proved to us from the Old Testament. (a) His 
nearness to all in general. (b) His nearness to both good and bad. Ex- 
amples: Cain, Abraham, Abimelech, Jacob, Laban. (c) His nearness 
to the insignificant. Nation of the Jews a little nation. Jacob the wan- 
derer; Samuel the child; David the shepherd. The widow of Sarepta. 
Comparative smallness of Giesi’s sin; and of Naboth’s vineyard. Yet, 
God knew and was watching. Even the most secret things He observes, 
as David’s transgression; even when He seems to forget, eventually He 
shows how well He has noticed, as in the case of the two sons of Eli. 

II. Our Lord’s nearness. Proved from the New Testament. (a) In 
a general manner, as when He speaks of the two or three gathered to- 
gether. (b) His knowledge of “thoughts.” “Jesus knowing their 
thoughts.” In spite of distance, His wonderful knowledge shows how, in 
some manner, He is, nevertheless, near. The command to “ go into the 
city,” in which are contained assertions showing how intimately He knew 
what each one was doing. Loosing the ass and the colt. The Samaritan 
woman: “He told me all the things I have ever done.” St. John’s 
testimony. (c) When He seems farthest away then He shows Himself 
to be near. Examples: The disciples going to Emmaus. When Peter, 
after the Resurrection, resumed his former occupation. When Magdalen 
met Him in the garden. The ten in the upper chamber. 

III. This conviction of Our Lord’s nearness is a great incentive to 
virtue and a great deterrent from sin. (a) It reverses the relationship 
between Our Lord and His apostles in our case. They followed 
and listened to Him; He follows and listens to us. (b) The 
fact of His nearness impresses us very little. We want a more lively 
imagination. The fervor of the early Christians arose from their intense 
conviction and lively imagination that Our Lord was very near. Had 
we more of this conviction we should live the lives of angels. (c) Forget- 
fulness of the nearness of C hrist is the occasion of most of the sins com- 
mitted, for: 1. We can not imagine one sinning with the knowledge that 
it is done in the face of Christ. 2. Many sinners have shown that it is not 
the love of Christ they have lost, but the reflection that He is near. Ex- 
— Peter. The rest of the apostles, who fled when Our Lord was 
taken. 

Conclusion.—An exhortation to be penetrated with the feeling that 
Christ is nigh. 


My dear brethren, almost at the commencement of Holy Writ, 
there is an incident recorded in which the presence of the Almighty 
round about each one is brought out with considerable force. We 
are told that Agar, the handmaid of Sara, fled from her mistress, 
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and, carrying her !ittle son with her, directed her steps into the wil- 
derness. She found herself alone in a desert place where she could 
not look for even that proverbially cold charity which is shown to 
one another by the members of the human race. She is completely 
isolated. She has no food with which to sustain life. With the bit- 
terest thoughts she stands distracted by reason of her own help- 
lessness and weighed down by the consideration of the extremity of 
want to which she has been reduced. No one knows, no one cares 
about her fate, so she thinks, as she prepares to lie down with her 
little one to die. And then we are told how God made it manifest 
to her that He cared. “And the angel of the Lord having found 
her by the fountain of water in the wilderness—said to her, Agar, 
handmaid of Sarai, whence comest thou and whither goest thou” 
(Gen. xvi. 8). The words were the commencement of promises of 
help and of blessings, which, as we see from the following chapters, 
never failed the grief-stricken maid and her child. God had seen; 
God had watched; God had cared. And so forcibly did the words 
of the angel bring the truth of God’s nearness in her distress home 
to her, that she called the name of the place, “Thou, the God who 
hast seen me” (Gen. xvi. 13). 

Few things tend so much to the increase of virtue as a sense of 
the presence of God; and there can be little doubt that, because of 
the spiritual benefits arising from that sense, Satan takes particular 
care to prevent, so far as he is able, each one from being impressed 
to any great degree, or for any considerable length of time, by the 
thought of how very near to each one almighty God really is. 

God is very near. We know it from those words which have been 
so often quoted from Sacred Writ as to have become almost a 
proverb. “In Him,” we are told, “ we live, and move, and are” 
(Acts xvii. 28). “ Whither,” says the Psalmist, “shall I flee from thy 
face?” (Ps. cxxxviii. 7). And he proceeds to assure us that, if we 
ascend up into heaven, there God is; if we descend down into the 
depths of the earth, there, too, we shall find Him; and if we journey 
to the uttermost parts of the world we shall be led by His right 
hand all the way, and find there, waiting for us, His never departing 
presence. 

In the Word of God, that great document of human nature, where 
everything that is best, and much that is worst, in our mind and 
heart, has been drawn for our instruction with such a master hand, 
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we have abundant evidence that God is near to the good and the 
wicked alike, and that His never sleeping eyes are upon the unjust 
as well as upon the just. Quickly do the words “Where is Abel thy 
brother,” and “the blood of Abel thy brother crieth to me from the 
ground,” follow the commission of Cain’s great crime. At once does 
the angel, the outward sign that God was near, speak to Abraham to 
stay the uplifted hand about tn descend on the lad Isaac. Speedily 
does retribution fall upon Abimelech; and, while again and again 
the divine Presence makes itself felt to the Patriarch Jacob, to 
bless him, it becomes equally noticeable to Laban, and warns him 
not to put into execution the vengeance he had meditated against 
the same holy Patriarch. 

We can do nothing without God’s knowledge. The thought has 
_very deeply impressed more than one of those whom the world has 
been pleased to regard as its great thinkers. How little we are. 
Yet, while we are so insignificant, we have an importance in God’s 
eyes of such a nature that He is prompted neither to forget nor to 
lose sight of us. Compared with Him we are as a grain of dust 
which becomes visible only when a ray of sunshine happens to be 
cast upon it. As He reviews the whole of the Creation, which came 
forth of old time from His mighty hands, this very world must 
seem to Him exceedingly minute and strikingly small; and, in this 
little world what is the space we fill or the amount of room we take 
up? We hardly count when we place ourself with the hundreds or 
thousands which make up the population of our own town or city. 
We are still less when, in imagination, we search for ourself in the 
midst of the millions which people the face of the globe. We 
dwindle away into a something which is as near to nothing as some- 
thing can be, when we remember that the globe itself, of whose 
population we form a unit only, is the smallest of those worlds 
which we view in the heavens above, and which baffle all computa- 
tion and defy numeration. Even we ourselves have no difficulty 
in obtaining an idea of our own insignificance. To ourselves we 
are as nothing ; but to God, who is infinitely good as well as infinitely 
great, we are of such importance that our actions are watched, our 
words are counted, and our thoughts marked down. 

This, perhaps, is the reason why God’s dealings with men, as they 
are shown to us in Sacred Scripture, seem to concern themselves 
more with the insignificant than with the more notable. He would 
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have us clearly understand that no one is too little to escape His 
attention, and nothing too small for His vision. First, his dealings 
are, in the Old Testament, with a very little race of people, living 
in a very small kingdom, commencing their history as wandering 
shepherds, and never, even in the days of their greatest prosperity, 
attaining to the power of the great empires celebrated in the annals 
of the world. Again, His dealings have to do with a wanderer and 
an outcast from his father’s home, like Jacob. God appeared to him 
at Bethel. Or the examples are concerned with the afflicted people, 
Israel, in the land of Egypt. “And the Lord looked upon the chil- 
dren of Israel, and he knew them” (Ex. ii. 25). He is seen to 
be quite close to the little child, Samuel, speaking to him in the 
quietness of the long night, when the boy watched before the ark of 
the covenant at Silo. Wherever the shepherd lad, David, turns 
his steps, there he finds the Lord guarding and protecting him. It 
is God who knows of the affliction which had befallen the small 
home of the widow of Sarepta. It is He who sends His prophet to 
work miracles on her behalf—miracles which were all the more 
wonderful, and assistance which was all the more acceptable, as, 
with starvation staring her in the face, she had gone forth to 
gather a few sticks to kindle the fire which was to prepare the last 
meal for herself and son. Nothing is beneath His consideration. 
It was a question concerning only a vineyard, in the case of Naboth; 
but it was important enough to influence Him to send Elias to pro- 
claim his anger against a king who had first afflicted, and then put 
to death, a comparatively poor man. Giezi, the servant of Eliseus, 
had succumbed to a sin of covetousness not of a nature so serious 
as to lead one to suppose that God was busily engaged in noting 
down the action. But, nevertheless, God knew it, God marked it, 
and God revealed it to the prophet; and Giezi went out from his 
master’s presence “a leper as white as snow.” Indeed, there is no 
darkness which His eyes cannot pierce. Just when the thing seems 
to be hidden altogether so perfectly, then He shows, as He did in 
the case of David, that nothing has failed to impress Him. Just 
when the matter has gone on so long that the wicked have made up 
their mind that, after all, there is some truth in the words of the 
Psalmist, “The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
understand’”’ (Ps. 93, v. 7), then the Almighty makes it clear, in the 
most drastic manner, as He did with the two sons of Eli, that He 
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has been watching all the time, and that the delay on His part has 
only made the retribution the more strikingly terrible. 

The lesson so frequently put before us in the Old Testament may 
be both studied and learned as well also from the New. Our 
Blessed Lord is emphatic as to the fact that He is not far distant 
from each one of us. He has said that where two or three are gath- 
ered together there he is to be found; that, if any man love Him He 
will come to Him; and that, with regard to the negligent and the 
wicked, he is to be found knocking at the door of their heart. 

Clearly, perfectly well, He looks into the soul of each, regarding 
his actions, and searching his thoughts. We gather this from in- 
cidents which are narrated of Him while He was here. We fre- 
quently meet with the words, “Jesus knowing their thoughts.” The 
innermost recesses of the human breast and mind were entirely 
open to His gaze; and events are recorded in the Sacred volume 
from which we gather, that those recesses were just as well known 
to Him at a distance, as they were when with His bodily presence 
He was near, or when actually He could be seen, by him to whom 
He spoke, face to face. While He is staying at Bethany, six miles 
from Jerusalem, the pursuits of each one residing in the Holy City 
are so well known to Him that he can say to two of His disciples: 
“Go ye into the city; and there shall meet you a man carrying a 
pitcher of water, follow him—and whitherever he shall go in say 
to the master of the house, The Master saith, where is my refectory 
that I may eat the pasch with my disciples? And he will show you 
a large dining room furnished ” (Mark xiv. 13-15). How intimate 
was His knowledge of the doings of each individual of that city, 
at that time one of the most populous in the world. And this, in 
spite of the distance which intervened between Him and. them! 
The same power, the same divine knowledge, is noticeable when 
He addresses the disciples, and says: “Go ye into the village that is 
Over against you, and immediately ye shall find an ass tied, and a 
colt with her: loose them and bring them to me” (Matt. xxi. 2). 
After a short conversation, the Samaritan woman, who had never 
seen Him before, is obliged to confess that He had told her all the 
things which, in a life full of events, she had ever done; and St. 
John feels that he cannot better describe this wonderful power by 
which our Lord knew and saw into the heart, though the individual 
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body seemed to be quite far away, than by tersely saying: “He 
knew all men,” and “ He knew what was in man” (John ii. 25). 
Sufficient has been said to make it abundantly plain that God the 
Son, just as God the Father is, is round about each one, seeing, 
watching, noticing, and taking count. Indeed, when He is thought 
to be farthest away, then it is that He reveals Himself, showing 
that He has been there the whole time. As the two 
disciples journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus, their minds made 
up that, wherever else He might or might not be, He certainly was 
not in their immediate vicinity, suddenly, how it all happened they 
could not explain, they find Him conversing with them, looking 
them, as it were, through and through, although “their eyes were 
held that they might not know him.” When Peter said, I go a 
fishing, neither he nor the rest of the apostles ever dreamed that 
the incident would end by their finding Our Lord on the seashore, 
calmly watching their fruitless efforts. When Magdalen had given 
Him up for lost; when she had said the words, ‘““They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him,” then 
she finds Him so close that, would He have permitted it, she could 
have kissed His feet. In spite of the bars and bolts of the upper 
room, which show how little the ten reckoned that He was anywhere 
in the neighborhood, “Jesus stood in the midst of them, and said, 
‘Peace be to you’”—as if He had been standing near the whole 
time, and as if the disciples would have seen Him, but for some 
heavenly law which kept Him invisible until He desired to show 
Himself. So that we cannot help thinking that one of the reasons 
for which these appearances have been mercifully set down, is to 
assure us of a great truth, namely, that, although our Lord seems 
far away from us, He is yet very near, and that were it not for our 
frailty, He would sometimes break through the silence and the 
space in which and by which He is concealed, and give us the op- 
portunity of saying, with St. Thomas: “ My Lord and my God.” 
The Lord is nigh. How much better the good would be, and what 
efforts they would make for Him, were they but permeated with this 
idea and absorbed with this truth! Christ our loving Master is near 
to us! He has reversed, in our case, the position which He held 
in relation to the disciples who gathered around Him to follow Him 
whithersoever He might lead them. They followed Him: but He 
follows us. They listened to Him: He listens to us. They en- 
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deavoured to lay up every word which fell from his divine lips 
in their breasts: He lays up our words in His heart, whether with 
pleasure or with pain rests entirely with ourselves. He knows each 
one of our thoughts, and He is happy in knowing them if they be 
good and righteous, and, in case they be the reverse, not the gall 
and vinegar given Him to drink on Calvary could cause Him 
greater anguish. Is it nothing to us that He has so determined to 
be thus closely associated with us? Nothing that in peace or in tur- 
moil, in joy or in sorrow, when alone or when with others, at our 
prayers or at our work, awake or asleep, Christ is near and takes 
notice? It may be something to us, but it certainly impresses us 
very little. We suffer so much from the spirit of the age in which 
we live. The world to-day has no imagination, and the same spirit 
invades us even in our moments of deep religious feeling. We 
are so matter of fact. Would that we could throw ourselves out of 
our own selves as did the Christians of the first centuries, or even 
those of the times more closely touching on to our own, and become 
penetrated with the thought, as they were, that our Lord is watch- 
ing, that he is not far off. Intensely convinced of the fact that he 
divine Presence was in the very closest touch with them, the Chris- 
tians of that day reached a saintliness and attained to a level of 
virtue never reached, as a body, by us since. Were only the words 
more real which we say at our prayers, “let us place ourselves in the 
presence of God ;” did we only realize that, as we say them wherever 
we find ourselves, we therefore admit that wherever we are, there, 
too, is He with us; were this less of a thought with us and more of 
a reality, not only should we never fail in our attachment to Him, not 
only would our footsteps follow Him in no faltering manner, not only 
would His “burden be light and His yoke not heavy,” but we 
should grow in holiness, and while on earth, live like angels as if 
we were in Heaven. What! Is it possible that, were we penetrated 
with the thought of His nearness to us, and of the directness of 
His gaze upon us-—that from the fali of twilight till the first gray 
dawn of day, from the break of day till darkness sets in, the King 
of kings, of whom we are the vassals and the soldiers, looks on, 
is joined in close proximity with us, and stands by—is it possible, 
with such an idea, that there could be anything like littleness in 
the measure of our service, or would there be any stint in the amount 

of what we should perform on His account? Nay, nay: on the 
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contrary, our aims would be very high indeed, and, in addition, 
those aims, made on his behalf, would be so sure and certain that 
we should rarely, if ever, miss our mark. 

Moreover, what a preventative against the commission of sin is 
supplied to us by the feeling that Christ is watching us. Whatever 
else the sinner may be, one thing, excepting in happily very rare 
cases indeed, we cannot accuse him of. We cannot accuse him of 
the wish and desire to illtreat our Lord to his face; and sin is really 
worse than illtreating Christ, for the Apostle has called it by the 
strong language of crucifying the Lord again in the flesh. But, we 
repeat, we cannot accuse the sinner of the wish to do this before 
the very eyes of his Master. He has forgotten that “the Lord is 
nigh” at all. Three fourths of the sins committed would have no 
existence had not the Christian become oblivious to the little text 
contained in this morning’s epistle, “the Lord is nigh.” The soul of 
the sinner has failed to hear the gentle pleadings of Christ standing 
at the door of the human heart, because it has forgotten the full 
force of His own words “Behold I stand at the door and knock;’’ 
for, most assuredly, those words tell us that not only is the divine 
influence near to the human heart to keep it from sin, and to arouse 
it to repentance, but also that our Lord, who takes these matters in 
hand, is Himself present there. It is His nearness which the sinner 
forgets. Lapse from goodness and fall from virtue do not infallibly 
argue that love for Christ is dead; but they do most certainly lead 
us to conclude that the sinner has quite convinced himself that the 
“Master of the House has taken a journey, and gone into a far 
country.” Who loved Christ more than Peter? But he fell, never- 
theless. Or, than the rest of the Apostles? But they all forsook 
Him and fled. What Peter had lost, and what he who commits a 
sin can hardly fail to have lost also, is the sense of the nearness to 
him of the great Lover of our souls. Only when the prince of the 
apostles realized that, did he rise from his place in the hall of 
Caiphas, and then going out he wept bitterly. He was removed 
from his Master the length of the judgment room with a host of 
onlookers standing and sitting between where he sat and that Mas- 
ter stood ; but, what other ears could not hear at that distance Christ 
heard all too plainly, and turning He looked on Peter ; thus bringing 
to the apostle’s recollection, what he ought never to have forgotten, 
that no distance can dull His perception of either the drift of our 
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words or the burden of our thoughts. No indeed, it is not love 
for Christ which the sinful want, half so much as they want the 
saving sense of His nearness to them. To a great number of 
them His name is sweet and the remembrance of Him very delight- 
ful; but His name has become to them as the name of one who is 
separated from them by the whole space of Heaven and earth, and 
the remembrance of Him is as of one who passed away out of the 
sphere of this lower order of things, and out of touch with human 
affairs, two thousand years ago. Different, very different, would 
be the case of the sinner were he to realize that, in all the assaults 
of the devil, ‘the Lord is nigh,” watching whether or not we will 
deny Him to His face like Peter, or, like Judas, kiss Him upon the 
cheek as we sin; and in all sober truth the thought would save 
three parts of those who offend God, from doing so. Assuredly, 
we should feel safer in the waters of temptation were we firmly per- 
suaded that “He that strengtheneth us” is not only on the shore 
bidding us be brave with his voice, but that He is really with us, 
riding the waves which can never drown us so long as we hold 
fast to Him. Most certainly, we should find it well-nigh impossible 
to desert the great Captain, to whom we have pledged our word, 
had we a conviction which nothing could ever obliterate that He is 
looking on in the fight, not only encouraging us with His glance, 
not only taking a deep interest in the strife, not only eager that we 
win, but fighting on our side with weapons which only our own 
treachery to Him can break or bend, and holding out the reward 
of victory which, if we will but trust in Him, we shall most cer- 
tainly gain. 

Brethren, let us never lose this feeling. Let us never allow this 
conviction to grow weak and feeble within us that “The Lord is 
nigh,” yes, very nigh. To the ardent soul as well as to the luke- 
warm, to the man who puts forth much energy as well as to him 
who lets that energy grow slack, to the good as well as to the bad, 
no feeling is so precious or so fraught with a mighty power. Who 
is there in sorrow, or in great anxiety, that does not feel half the 
burden lifted from his shoulders when he has thoroughly grasped 
the truth of David’s words that, “The Lord ruleth me, and I shall 
want nothing,” and that “His mercy will follow me all the days of my 
life’? (Ps. xxii. 1). Who, in moments of spiritual desolation, would 
ever feel discouraged, were this text impressed deeply in his heart, 
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“For the eyes of the Lord are upon the just, and His ears unto their 
prayers ”? (Ps. xxxiii. 16). Who would not increase daily in good- 
ness, and pause a long while before the admission of even an unholy 
thought, did he remember that passage in the Canticle of Canticles 
to the effect that the Lord his Redeemer, is “looking through the 
windows looking through the lattices”? (Can. xi. 9). Or who, 
finally, would ever feel depressed in bearing up against the harsh 
judgments of the world, had he these words graven upon his mind, 
“Man seeth those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the 
heart’? (I. Kings xvi. 7). 

Emmanuel, God with us! It is the cry of this season of Advent. 
Let not the cry be an empty sound, with no more power than a tink- 
ling cymbal. Better and holier, brighter and more cheerful will 
your life be if you can enter into the great truth which the word 
Emmanuel may be said so well to represent—the truth that there 
is One of whom you may say, “The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion whom shall I fear, the Lord is the protector of my life of whom 
shall I be afraid; One whom, standing by your side, you may ad- 
dress, “My face hath sought Thee. Thy face O Lord will I seek. 
Turn not away Thy face from me. Be Thou my helper, forsake 


me not;” and One of whom you may confidently assert, “Though 
I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evils, for thou art with me” (Ps. xxii. 4). 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


THE PRIEST: HIS OFFICE, PERSONALITY AND 
VOCATION. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.”—I. Cor. iv. 1. 


Exordium.—Special circumstances caused St. Paul to set forth 
this claim for himself and his fellow-workers, when he and they 
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were laboring, in face of much opposition, to spread the gospel of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From that day to this, the Catholic Church has made the same 
claim for her Priests. 

It is indeed a lofty one. Is repudiated by some; while to others it 
may seem to be exaggerated. Nevertheless it rests upon Scripture 
warrant, and needs only to be understood, in order to be found rea- 
sonable. I. The Priest is truly “the minister of Christ, and the dis- 
penser of the mysteries of God.” II. He is only a man “taken 
from among men, and compassed with infirmity.” III. He assumes 
the Priesthood in response to what he believes to be a divine call. 

I. The Priest is the Minister of Christ by divine selection and 
appointment: “I have chosen you; and have appointed you, that 
you should go forth and bring forth fruit ; and that your fruit should 
remain” (John xv. 16). 

“You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, 
and you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts i. 8). 

“As the Father hath sent me, I also send you” (John xx. 21). 
“He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, de- 
spiseth me” (Luke x. 16). 

“All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations. . . Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.’’ 

These texts prove that our Lord selected and appointed Ministers 
to represent Him on earth. 

They also prove that those Ministers were to continue in regular 
succession, “even to the consummation of the world.” 

They are not only Ministers, but Priests; and as such, “Dispensers 
of the Mysteries of God.” 

Our Lord established in his own person, the Eternal Priesthood. 
It was for this that he came into the world (Heb. v. 5, 6). 

Priesthood necessarily supposes sacrifice. Again our Lord offered 
himself, “The victim of his Priesthood, and the Priest of his victim” 
(St. Paulinus). 

The Sacrifice of Calvary was to be continued in an unbloody man- 
ner throughout the world: ‘From the rising of the sun even to the 
going down, my name is great among the Gentiles; and in every 
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place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to sad name a clean obla- 
tion” (Mal. i. 11). 

Our Lord offered this ‘‘Clean Oblation” for the first time on the 
eve of His Passion: “This is my body: This is my blood.” Gave 
to His disciples the power to continue it: “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me’’ (Luke xxii. 19, 20). 

Thus were they constituted Priests (cf. Manning, “Eternal Priest- 
hood,” i.) and made Dispensers of the great Mystery of the Eucha- 
rist. 

It is especially through the Sacraments, mysterious channels of 
grace, that the Priest is the “Dispenser of the Mysteries of God.” 
He blesses the nuptial bond; pours the regenerating waters of bap- 
tism upon the infant; restores the fallen sinner to the friendship of 
God; breaks the “Bread of Life” to innumerable souls that would 

otherwise faint by the way; comforts the dying, and speeds them on 
their way to their Eternal Home. 

All this through no power nor merit of his own, but by the power 
and the grace of God, whose Minister he is. 

II. Yet he is only a man. Claims to be nothing more. St. Paul 
tells us what he is: “Every high-priest taken from among men, is 
ordained for men, in the things that appertain to God, that he may 
offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. Who can have compassion on 
them that are ignorant, and that err; because he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmity. And therefore he ought, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins” (Heb. v. 1-3). 

“Taken from among men; and compassed with infirmity.” No 
false claim to special superiority. Like the average of his fellowmen, 
except in so far as he is more successful in triumphing over the 
infirmity of the flesh, and adheres more closely to God, by the faith- 
ful observance of His law. 

III. “Is ordained for men, in the things that appertain to God.” 
Not simply of his own choice: “You have not chosen me; but I 
have chosen you” (John xv. I5). 

“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself, but he that is 
called by God as Aaron was” (Heb. v. 4). 

The call not given by miracle or special revelation. The Church 
does not claim infallibility in the selection of her Priests. But she 
uses the utmost care and prudence. 

Signs of Vocation in the child: Innocence; frankness; intelli- 
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gence ; piety ; love of the Altar and the Sanctuary ; expressed desire 
to become a Priest. 

Development of Vocation: Good home example and influence ; 
Catholic primary and college education; absence of undue influence 
on the part of parents or relatives; watchful care, and kindly en- 
couragement on the part of Pastor or Curate. 

Lastly, seminary training, with years of study, trial, and disci- 
pline, during all which the candidate is constantly reminded of his 
freedom to enter a secular career, or ‘“‘take the Lord for his portion.” 

After this long and careful trial Holy Mother Church gives but a 
qualified testimonial to the ordaining Prelate, in presenting the candi- 
date: “So far as human frailty permits me to know, I know and 
testify that he is worthy.” 

Long experiences has shown that errors in decision are compara- 
tively few in number. 

Unfortunate exceptions are generally traceable with more proba- 
bility to other causes than lack of true Vocation. 

Conclusion.—The Church makes no exaggerated or unreasonable 
claim for her Priests. Claims only what St. Paul justly claimed for 
them; and admits willingly all that he admitted. 

The claim amply justified by the blessings which God is constantly 
bestowing through the Holy Priesthood ; and by the love, reverence, 
and confidence shown toward it by the faithful, and often by those 
without the fold. 

Exhortation to an increased reverence for this Divine character 
of the Priesthood. Sincere gratitude to our Lord for the inestimable 
blessing which He has given us through it. 

Be mindful of the labors of the Priest. But be mindful also that 
he is “ compassed with infirmity ” ; that he has his trials, fatigues, and 
disappointments. 

Duty therefore to pray earnestly for him, that he may triumph 
over his own infirmity, and bear the great burden which he has 
freely taken upon his shoulders for the love of souls. ‘He is or- 
dained for men in the things that appertain to God.” Pray that he 
may be ever faithful to his task; and that he may always be re- 
spected as the “Minister of Christ and the Dispenser of the Mys- 
teries of God.” 
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PREPARING THE WAY OF THE LORD. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“The word of the Lord came to John, the son of Zachary, in the desert. 
And he came into all the country about the Jordan, preaching the baptism 
of penance for the remission of sins.”—Luke ili. 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The prophetic mission. The meaning of the 
exercise of the prophetic office. John the Baptist a prophet, and more 
than a prophet. 

I. The preaching of John the Baptist. The Baptism of Penance. 
The Baptism of John an act and a sign of repentance. It was essentially 
different from the Baptism of Regeneration. True and heartfelt repentance 
meant by the preaching of John. The virtue of penance necessary now 
as then; different from the Sacrament of Penance, its fruit and efficacy. 

II. The manner of preparing the way of the Lord. Make straight 
His paths. Every valley shall be filled. The crooked shall be made 
straight. All flesh shall see the salvation of God. 

The consolations promised through the advent of Christ. The 
opening words of the “ Book of Consolation”: Be comforted. The three 
benefits or blessings foretold to Jerusalem: 1. Her evil is come to an end. 
2. Her iniquity is forgiven. 3. She hath received double from the hands 
of the Lord. 

Conclusion.—From the words of the prophet we may learn how to 
avail ourselves of the blessings of redemption. Our souls, if worthily 
prepared, may receive all those blessings. God will bring His own work 
to a successful issue; but we can always trust and confide in Him as the 
true and loving shepherd of our souls. 


When it is said that “ The word of the Lord came to John,” the 
evangelist wishes us to understand that John the Baptist received 
at the time a special divine commission to preach and teach as 
prophet. Without such a commission this great saint, the precursor 
of Our Lord, with all his gifts and virtues, would not have assumed 
the office of teacher among God’s people. The word of the Lord 
came to John and the revelation regarded himself; and he was 
thereby constituted in a special manner the herald of God and the 
interpreter of His will. 

The exercise of the prophetic office was always extraordinary. 
It was God Himself that called the individual prophets and con- 
ferred on them the gift of prophecy by an internal and supernatural 
process. This office of prophet was never annexed to a certain 
tribe of family or class of persons, like the office of priest, or that of 
king. Individuals were chosen directly by God Himself to prophesy 
in His name, and even these same individuals could not prophesy 
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when they willed, but only when God specially moved them to do so: 
“The prophetic light,” says St. Thomas, “is not in the intellect 
after the manner of a permanent form, but as a transient motion or 
impression.” And St. Jerome says: “If the word of God were 
always in the prophets and had a permanent dwelling in their 
breast, Ezechiel would not so often say, ‘ And the word of the Lord 
came to me.’” We repeatedly find the prophets praying for the 
divine light of prophecy, and sometimes we find that they were 
even commanded to do so. 

St. John the Baptist, when announcing his mission to the Jews, 
makes use of the solemn prophetic formula, for he was a prophet 
in the full sense of the word. Christ speaking of him, says that he 
is “ more than a prophet” (Matt. xi.9). Although St. John when 
asked the question: Art thou a prophet? answered, No (John i. 21). 
To show his real prophetic character I may explain, that he was 
not a prophet after the manner of the old prophets who spoke of 
Christ as expected in the future; but with true prophetic spirit he 
announced Christ already present in their midst and pointed Him out 
to the people: “Behold the Lamb of God” (John i. 29). He was 
more than a prophet, because other prophets were sent to men, but 
he was sent to Christ Himself according to the words, “ Behold I 
send my angel and he will prepare the way before my face” (Mal. 
iii. I). 

On this, the eve almost of the day on which we are called upon to 
commemorate the nativity of Our Lord, and to prepare ourselves 
for His advent into our souls, we may with profit consider: 

1. The preaching of St. John as made known to us in to-day’s 
gospel. Considering the life and character of the saint himself, 
and the special mission he received from God, we can not fail to 
listen to and take to heart all that he tells us as to the manner of 
the preparation of our souls for the coming of our Saviour. He 
came, we are told, “ preaching the baptism of penance for the re- 
mission of sins.” This tells us what was the distinct preaching of 
St. John. He exhorted all to be baptized and to do penance, by 
which they could obtain remission of their sins. Do penance may 
be said to be the substance of his preaching. “ Bring forth fruits 
therefore worthy of penance, and do not begin to say we have 
Abraham for our father. For I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children to Abraham. For now the ax 
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is laid to the root of the trees. Every tree therefore that bringeth 
not forth good fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 

The baptism which the precursor referred to was at the same 
time an act and a sign of repentance. It was an external act of 
repentance, because those who applied for John’s baptism by that 
fact acknowledged themselves to be sinners and showed themselves 
prepared to make satisfaction for their sins. They were baptized 
confessing their sins. It was a sign of internal repentance, because 
it denoted that as the body is cleansed by water so souls are cleansed 
from their stains by detestation of sin. 

The baptism of John was a baptism of penance or repentance, 
essentially different from the baptism of regeneration which Christ 
instituted, and only a figure of this Sacrament; but we regard it as 
a true sign of heartfelt and sincere repentance, though of itself it 
could not confer that grace of repentance. That repentance was 
the true and only way by which the Jews could prepare themselves 
for Christ, and without it even now under the Christian dispensation 
it must always be regarded as the means of turning away from sin 
and of turning to God. Without it the soul can not be cleansed 
from its stains, but with it all sin can be pardoned, all virtue can be 
restored, and all the merits of our former good works can be re- 
newed. Among other things let us remember that to obtain the 
forgiveness of sin under the Christian law in the confessional tri- 
bunal repentance is necessary. This virtue preached by St. John is 
to-day, as it was then, necessary for the forgiveness of our sins, 
though we should not overlook the difference between it and the 
Sacrament of Penance. The virtue is more general, inasmuch as 
it was always necessary for sinners, even for our first parents after 
the fall, but the Sacrament of Penance is only necessary since the 
Gospel was promulgated. The virtue extends to sins committed 
before as well as to those committed after baptism; the Sacrament 
only to sins committed after baptism. The virtue requires perfect 
contrition or sorrow for justification ; imperfect sorrow or attrition 
suffices with the Sacrament. Finally, when the Sacrament can not 
be received, the virtue of penance is the only means of recovering 
God’s grace. It is the only means in the case of sudden death, the 
only means for all those outside the Church who have no valid 
Sacraments, and the only means for many persons in distant lands 
who may be continually exposed to moral and physical danger, and 
who wish to keep their souls pure and holy before God, and it has 
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such efficacy before God that no one need remain a single hour 
in sin, because an act of true repentance is sufficient to obtain for- 
giveness of all sins even before the Sacrament may be received. 

2. The manner of preparing the way of the Lord. The evangelist 
indicates that the prophecy of Isaias was fulfilled in John, and by 
quoting that prophecy St. John teaches the manner in which his 
Baptism of Penance is to be effected in order to prepare the way 
for Christ. “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His 
paths.” Preparation of the heart is necessary, that we may receive 
worthily our Saviour when He comes to us. As in the case of the 
visit of an earthly king, the way is always prepared, obstacles are 
removed, everything is cleaned, and all available ornaments are used 
in decorating the route of his march; so for Christ, our king, who 
is about to come to us, the way of our souls and the entrance into 
our hearts should be prepared. Because the coming of Christ to 
us may be understood in a corporal sense; namely, His coming to us 
in the Holy Communion, and in a spiritual sense by His sanctifying 
grace, that He may dwell in the temple of our heart. “We will 
come to him and make our abode with him” (John xiv. 23). 

“Every valley shall be filled,” etc.; that is, the humble and meek 
shall be exalted and the mighty brought down low, according to the 
words of Isaias: “ The day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every 
one that is proud and high-minded, and upon every one that is 
arrogant, and he shall be humbled ” (Isa. ii. 12). 

“The crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain.” 
These expressions not only signify the manner of our preparation 
by repentance in putting our consciences straight and right, but they - 
are prophetic and signify the effect of Christ’s coming and of His 
work among men. The general meaning of the prophecy is that 
no obstacles, whether they arise from depression, or power, or pride, 
or cunning, or perversity, or menacing difficulties, shall be able to 
resist the labors of the pioneers and heralds of the kingdom of God. 
The feeble instrumentality of the Galileans shall be strengthened ; 
the power of the Romans and of Herod shall be shattered; the 
duplicity and the plots of the Pharisees and worldlings shall be 
defeated ; and the apparently insuperable opposition of Judaism and 
heathenism shall be swept away. 

“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” This signifies 
the fruit of the good preparation recommended above; namely, the 
vision of God and of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Whosoever shall 
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prepare the way of the Lord shall see the salvation of God. He 
will see Christ the Saviour, here on earth and afterward in heaven; 
here by the light of faith and grace, hereafter by the light of glory. 
By a lively faith he will see Christ, born in a stable. Hidden in the 
Holy Eucharist, working through the Sacraments. He will taste 
and see how sweet is the Lord; he will experience how easy and 
how pleasant it is, with the aid of grace, to observe the law and to 
keep God’s commandments. 

He will see the salvation of God; that is, he will receive Jesus into 


_ his heart and possess Him spiritually by grace, by faith, hope and a 


fervent charity. We may also reflect that all do not receive and 
possess Jesus in the same way. Some, like the Bethlehemite, refuse 
Him a shelter, and these are bad Christians; others receive Him 
coldly and indifferently, and these are lukewarm Christians; others 
again, like the shepherds, come with faith to adore their Lord at 
the manger, and afterward return to their usual occupations, but 
continue to return again and again to the service of their Saviour, 
these are fervent Christians; finally, others, like Mary and Joseph, 
always remain with and possess Jesus, and these are the perfect 
Christians, who with their whole heart and with all their strength 
live to God and to Christ Our Lord.’ 

3. The consolations promised through the advent of Christ. 
After considering the preparation to be made for the coming and 
reception of Christ according to the preaching of John the Baptist, 
let us, for our comfort and consolation, consider the promises made 
and the blessings to be expected from His coming and from His 
work. Let us return to the text of Isaias and to that part of his book 
from which St. Luke quotes. It is called the “ Book of Consolation ” 
from the opening words which give the keynote to its whole pur- 
port, “Be comforted, be comforted, my people, saith the Lord. 
Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and call to her: for her evil is 
come to an end, her iniquity is forgiven: she hath received of the 
hand of the Lord double for all her sins.” 

Be comforted contains the burden of the divine commission en- 
trusted to the prophet. The commission is not given once and 
then left to the good-will of the prophet, but God gives it continually. 
These good tidings are to be spoken to the heart of Jersualem. 
Finally, three reasons are assigned why the sorrowing city should 
be consoled. 1. Her evil or rather her welfare is come to an end. 
*See Schouppe’s “ Evangelia,” Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
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2. Her iniquity is forgiven or rather her ransom has been paid. 3. 
She hath received at the hand of the Lord double for all her sins; 
which may be understood as meaning either that Jerusalem has 
suffered enough, or that the city is to receive a double grace. The 
prophet continues: “ Behold the Lord God shall come with strength, 
and His arm shall rule: behold His reward is with Him and His 
work is before Him. He shall feed His flock like a shepherd. 

From these words of the prophet we may learn how to avail our- 
selves of the benefits of redemption. The prophecy is Messianic, 
and has reference certainly to the benefits of redemption and to the 
salvation brought to the world by our divine Saviour. What is 
said of Jerusalem may well be applied to the kingdom of God on 
earth, to nations and to peoples in every age, as well as to individual 
souls. 

We have, through Christ our Saviour, all the means afforded us 
by which our evils may come to end. Let us avail ourselves of those 
means, especially at this time, to put an end to the welfare of men 
and of nations as well as to the evils that beset society and our own 
souls. Then it is said of Jerusalem that her iniquity is forgiven; 
would that she had availed herself of that forgiveness or disposed 
herself to receive it. It is equally true of people and of nations 
to-day that iniquity is forgiven in the sense that forgiveness is at 
hand, that the ransom has been paid, that the price of our redemp- 
tion has been more than paid in value by the life and death of Christ ; 
and yet how many forget this truth, how many are ignorant of it, 
how many know and yet neglect to attend to those duties, such as 
prayer, the reception of the Sacraments, the practice of good works. 
etc., by which the fruits of that redemption may be applied to their 
souls. May the promise of the prophetic voice be listened to with 
the greatest attention, so that at the time nothing may be wanting 
on our part to interfere with its full verification, that all our in- 
iquities may be forgiven, that we may duly celebrate the feast of our 
Lord’s nativity. Otherwise the other promise in one or other of its 
bad senses may be duly and justly fulfilled. “ Jerusalem hath re- 
ceived at the hand of the Lord double for all her sins ”; that is, the 
faithless and the negligent may be visited by a double punishment 
or with a greater amount than the ignorant and those who have not 
had the same opportunities, “ because seeing they will not see and 
knowing they will not understand.” On the other hand, the faithful, 
and those that correspond to God’s grace, may always be said, 
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according to the manner of the increase of grace, to receive a double 
share. Grace follows upon grace, and each increase means a new 
degree; the degrees multiply continually according to the acts of 
virtue which we perform. 

These thoughts may be for our greater consolation at this time, 
and that they may bring down the blessings of heaven upon us, 
let us remember that in the end God will bring His own work to a 
successful issue. He will reward the deserving and chastise the 
wicked. This twofold nature of God’s work is described repeatedly 
by Isaias, but still the prophet returns to a more detailed description 
of God’s mercy, representing Him as a faithful and loving shep- 
herd who cares for every want of His flock. 





THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 


THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 
THE LIGHT OF MEN. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


“In him was life; and the life was the light of men.”—John i. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Life and light are the fittest terms to characterize the spirit 
and the influence of Christmas. No better expressions could be used 
to describe the joys of faithful hearts, the struggling hopes of sinners, 
and even the sorrowful longings of unbelievers, who all feel, each class 
in its degree, the appealing power that goes forth from the Child of 
Bethlehem. 

II. In an especial way Our Lord’s life is the light of men, because 
from that life alone have men learned what God is and how to worship 
Him; what man is and how to love him. 

III. Therefore, is it proper to take away this twofold lesson from 
this festival, the love of God as revealed in Jesus, and the love of others 
for God’s sake? 


Light and life, says St. John, were brought into the world and by 
the Word made flesh. And light and life seem the fittest terms to de- 


scribe the spirit and the blessings of this feast of Christmas. For 
what is it that we see to-day? The whole Christian world has come 
together about the crib where the Lord lies in poverty. More souls 
are congregated there than there were angels in the multitude of that 
heavenly host that sang Gloria in excelsis! above the hills of Beth- 
lehem. From every land the broad earth over they came to kneel 
before the holy Child this morning, bearing gifts of many forms, 
and uttering worship in a thousand tongues. Bethlehem is the heart 
of the world to-day and all highways lead to it; and many millions 
of the sons of men are moving toward it as in a mighty pilgrimage 
or vast crusade of followers and seekers after Jesus. And their 
hearts burn within them on the way, and break forth into majestic 
melodies of adoration and thanksgiving for the King of Glory who 
has come to rule them, and the Lord most high, who is made flesh 
and dwells among them. Only a handful—the few shepherds and 
perhaps the three Magi—knelt before the Child on the first Christ- 
mas ; now it is a very world—a world of countless villages, populous 
cities, powerful nations, great continents—that bows the head and 
bends the knee and lifts the voice of praise to the Son of God just 
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born, who begins His sovereignty over human hearts in the manger 
and will consummate it upon the cross. _ 

Even sinners feel to-day a mysterious going forth of their hearts 
to the place where the all-holy One is laid. Their souls are moved 
with disturbing memories of sin and with struggling aspirations of 
contrition. Never did their wickedness seem so foul and all its 
gains and gratifications so hollow as on this day when the Lord ap- 
peals to them in the manifold sanctities of His birthday, so divinely 
beautiful, so benignantly gentle, so awfully near. And oh! thou- 
sands of them will surrender before that appeal and that vision, and 
will fall prostrate at the feet of Jesus ere this day will end, and will 
speak out to Him in deep accents of sorrow and brave words of love; 
and they will hear His holy voice give answer that their sins are 
forgiven and that their faith has made them whole. 

Yes, and men who are still further than sinners from the kingdom 
of God, those that believe not in Christ, and never utter a word of 
prayer to Him, and try to think away His claims upon them, even 
these will perceive to-day, however vaguely, that the strange power 
which issues forth from the Child of Bethlehem speaks a message 
also to them. They will find the icy attitude of unbelief melting 
away beneath the genial joys of Christmas. They will mingle with 
the worshipping brotherhood of men and will not only be tolerant 
of that worship, but glad to see the world at prayer. And many of 
them will lay at the Saviour’s feet the only offering which they from 
their outer darkness can bring to Him, sighs of sorrow that they have 
lost or never known Him, or petitions from out of the centre of 
their souls, that their eyes may be opened and that they may see Him 
as He is. 

Thus everywhere and to every one the spirit of this festival pene- 
trates, and leaves behind in the heart of man an echo of glad tidings, 
that unto us is born a Saviour who is Christ the Lord. And, as we 
started out with saying, this influence of Our Lord’s nativity upon 
all those multitudes that in divers ways bear testimony to His power 
and beauty is most fitly expressed in St. John’s words as an in- 
fluence of life and light. In Christ was life; pure and perfect life; 
spirit life that is freed from flesh; God life that is undisturbed by 
self; eternal life that stands above time and the changes of years, 
and remaineth forever the self-same, an ideal of immortal beauty 
shining with the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. That life is the light of men, and it enlighteneth 
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every man that cometh into this world. And every man who 
would truly and divinely live must follow that light and walk 
in the footsteps of Christ, even if this should mean the taking up 
and the bearing of the cross. For only in Christ’s spirit can there 
be life ; only there goodness and grace and nobility, purity, righteous- 
ness and love. Whoso followeth Christ walketh not in darkness, 
but if any man believeth not in Him the same is in the darkness of 
death, as is already judged, and shall be condemned. Christmas, 
therefore, does not move us so deeply merely because it is the birth- 
day of a beautiful child who came into the world in poverty, or be- 
cause it commemorates the beginning of a gentle and benevolent 
life, or because it is a festival of good-will among men. But it 
moves us for the deeper reasons that it means salvation to a race 
that had fallen, light to souls that groped in darkness, life to hearts 
that were dead; it means a divine purpose to live for wills that were 
hopeless and feeble, a heavenly ideal to imitate to men who were 
bound slaves of flesh; it means putting us back upon the paths of 
peace which we had deserted, and restoring to us the vision of God 
which we had lost. 

In a somewhat more particular manner we may say that Our 
Lord’s life is the light of men because it teaches us the two lessons 
which we most need to know: What God is and what man is; how 
to wership our Father in heaven and how to love our brethren upon 
earth. Both these heavenly lessons Christ has taught us. They 
were dark until He came; but since His life and doctrine, His deeds 
and His death, they are plain for every eye to see, and easy for 
every earnest mind to learn. It is strange that men should ever 
have been in darkness about God, and hard to understand how 
through many centuries they should have groped for Him and died 
without having found Him in a way that could satisfy their reason 
or console their heart. Less strange than sorrowful it is to look 
back upon those dark days before the light of Christ had risen and 
the Orient from on high had visited us. Men were seeking God 
then as they ever had sought Him and ever will seek Him. For the 
deepest hunger and thirst of the heart of man are to know and to see 
God. Perhaps we do not perceive this while occupations absorb 
or passions intoxicate us. We may be unable to appreciate it at 
any given moment of our lives because our souls are grown too 
gross to see the august realities of the spiritual and eternal world 
about us and beyond us; but into the life of every man who is not 
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wholly dead to the appeal of the things of faith, sometime and some- 
how there comes the conviction that what he most needs is God; 
what he was made for is God; that what shall remain, after 
pleasures fade and riches vanish and life shall end, is God. It is 
the truth above all other truths that God is the first necessity and the 
only satisfaction of our souls. Poor children of folly that we are, we 
are likely to learn this, life’s sacredest lesson, only at life’s latest hour, 
when the toys that pleased our vanity are broken and the luxuries 
that beguiled our youth have had their day. But learn it we shall 
and must: God is our appointed inheritance ; we must know Him if 
we are not to be in misery; we must love Him if we are to live. 

This hunger of the heart existed before Christ came, but how to 
satisfy it was withheld from men until He brought them the bread 
of life. Meantime the earth grew sick with waiting and heaven was 
besieged with the cries of desolated hearts. Prophets passed on to 
prophets, supplications for the hastening of Emmanuel, God with 
us, Jehovah’s servant, the king Messias, the mighty God, the Prince 
of Peace. Psalmist sang to psalmist of how from the morning 
watch even unto night the children of men were keeping watch for 
the coming of the Lord ;and how their hearts were panting, as the stag 
pants for refreshing waters, for Him who had been promised and 
would redeem the world. And before pagan altars men knelt down 
and tried to think that the closed heavens would open to receive 
their blood-sacrifices, that images of stone and wood were the dwell- 
ing places of propitious gods, and that the incantations of super- 
stition were divine voices granting pardon and promising rewards. 
Even the noble few who strove to live by the standard of duty, and 
sought with proud integrity to keep their souls from vulgar vices, 
possessed at best only a religion of refined despair. For mere 
rectitude, mere abstinence from the grosser sins and baser passions 
of the animal man, are not enough to form the religion that humanity 
demands and needs. Along with correctness of conduct and control 
of self there must be, if we are to have a religion worthy of the 
name, a God who shall be near us in life and death, whom we can 
discern in faith, obey in hope, and serve in love. 

At last came Jesus Christ our Lord, and in Him was such a God 
revealed. Men looked upon Him who was born in Bethlehem of 
the predestined Virgin Mary, beheld His works, heard His doctrines, 
and struck their breasts confessing that this is truly the Son of God, 
and whoso seeth Him seeth the Father also, for the Father and the 
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Son are one. Answered finally were those cries of old; ended for- 
ever the darkness, the doubt, and the despair. God had not ceased 
to love the world, but had sent His only begotten Son to save it; 
and in the appointed hour He came, the Lamb of God, to take away 
our sins; to call us from death to live, to summon us to enter with 
with Him into the kingdom of heaven. God is our Father, Jesus 
tells us; Our Father—and all the deep and silent strength, all the 
patient perseverance, all the affectionate trust, and the long-suffering 
fidelity of love that ever a human father cherished for his sons are 
only faint foreshadowings of God’s mighty love for each of us 
His children. God wishes to bestow gifts upon us; for if we, who 
are evil, find pleasure in giving good things to those we love, how 
much more does God delight in bounty to His own. God will feed 
and clothe us; for He feeds the birds of the air and clothes the lilies 
of the field, and we are of much more value in His sight than they. 
God will listen to our petitions, for what man will give a stone to 
his son who asks for bread? God will repay our sacrifices with full 
measure, heaped up and running over; for if we give up all things 
for His sake, we shall receive a hundredfold reward and everlasting 
life. God will console our poverty: Blessed are the poor. God will 
relieve our sorrows; for they that mourn shall rejoice. God will 
forgive our sins, and will call upon the angels of heaven to be glad 
over even one sinner that does penance. This is God as Jesus 
teaches us to know Him; a God of loving kindness and great mercy, 
whose voice we hear in its gentlest tone to-day inviting us to worship 
beside the crib of His incarnate Son. How generously should we 
obey the first commandment of so glorious a religion: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God! How earnestly should we strive to learn 
of Him, through Christ, in whom He is perfectly revealed! Bear 
away in your hearts this first and greatest lesson of Christmas day 
that God in Jesus Christ is to be loved ; loved with faith and fervor ; 
loved in good fortune. and in bad; loved despite sin that buffets 
from without and temptation that assaults from within; loved in 
life at whatever cost, and loved to the last, with the love of submis- 
sion and of hope, in death. Oh! thus will our Saviour be your light 
and life; thus will His spirit be born within your spirit, as He is , 
born to-day in the flesh ; thus will you possess the great secret of the 
kingdom of God, unconquerable fortitude and unfailing peace. 
If in this way we know God and love Him we can not help loving 
others for His sake. For as soon as we truly see that God is our 
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Father, we must recognize that all men are our brothers in a kin- 
ship holier than that of blood. The highest relationship, like the 
purest love, is born not of flesh but of spirit. Let souls be one in 
faith, one in truth, one in hope, one in affection, and they are nearer 
to one another than men can ever be by the mere fact of common 
family or descent. That the same blood flows in the veins of men 
may be of little consequence to themselves or to the world. But 
that the soul—life of men—should be the same; that they should be 
united in loving God, in following Christ, in working for the 
heavenly kingdom; this is a divine thing; this teaches a lesson to 
the world; for this is a family of the faithful giving witness to the 
grace of the Son of God, a communion of saints that will celebrate 
throughout eternity the. power of His redeeming love. And is not 
this the kinship in which all of us are bound together? Are we 
not all our Saviour’s servants, wishing to abide near Him while we 
live, and hoping to find a place among His elect hereafter? There- 
fore we must love one another. We must forgive others who have 
trespassed against us as so often our heavenly Father has forgiven 
us when we have trespassed against Him. We must try to serve 
others, to be glad at their prosperity, and sympathetic with their sor- 
row. Especially to God’s poor should our hearts go out in purest 
charity ; for inasmuch as we do a kindness to the least of the Lord’s 
little ones we do it unto Him. This will be our second Christmas 
lesson, not hard surely to learn in the full tide of good-will that 
flows around our hearts to-day, the love of others for the love of 
God. How gracious God is to let us know these lessons and to let 
us see His light. May that light fall to-day on no heart closed wil- 
fully against it; but may it enlighten every man, and fill the world 
with grace, and lead us all, through Jesus Christ our Saviour, to 
everlasting life. 
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SUNDAY IN THE OCTAVE OF THE NATIVITY. 


GOD OUR FATHER. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ And because you are sons, God hath sent the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying: Abba, Father.”—Gal. iv. 6. 


Exordium.—The note of joy and encouragement sounded by St. 
Paul in to-day’s epistle is in striking contrast with that of warning 
by holy Simeon in the Gospel. And yet there is no contradiction or 
incompatibility between the two. 

It is ever thus that our Holy Mother Church, following the ex- 
ample and teaching of our divine Saviour, places before us the good 
things that God hath provided for us, and the conditions on which 
we may acquire and retain them. 

Explanation of the circumstances that called forth from St. Paul 
the words of to-day’s epistle. (See Fouard’s “Life of St. Paul,” vol. 
I. ch. xiii. Also a Lapide in loco.) 

Briefly, they were as follows: The Galatians had recently been 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul, embracing it with great fervor 
and enthusiasm. But soon after his departure “an enemy came and 
oversowed cockle among the wheat.” 

False teachers arose and endeavored (with considerable success) 
to draw the new converts back to Judaism, by insisting on the sacred- 
ness of the Old Law, its divine origin, and:the essential importance 
of its ceremonial observances. 

They also made bitter personal accusations against St. Paul. He 
was an apostate Jew and an impostor. He knew very little about 
the doctrines he was preaching, and still less about their alleged 
author, Jesus, the false prophet of Nazareth. 

St. Paul reproaches the Galatians with their fickleness, and vigor- 
ously refutes his calumniators (Ch. i. 2). Again reproaches the 
Galatians for their stupidity (Ch. iii. 1) in not understanding (after 
all they had seen and heard) that the efficacy of the Old Law, and 
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the realization of the promises made to Abraham, depended entirely 
upon faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ (Ch. iii). 

Finally, in to-day’s epistle, the apostle shows that under the Old 
Law the Jews were in a state of tutelage, while under the new they 
have the liberty and the rights of the sons of God. 

He explains the difference by a very simple comparison: 

I. A child may be the destined heir to a great inheritance. But 
during his childhood he is placed under tutors, whom he must obey, 
as the servant obeys his master. 

He is allowed neither liberty nor the use of his prospective in- 
heritance, because he is incapable of using either properly. 

He has to be taught the rudiments or elements of knowledge, in 
order to fit him for the duties of manhood. 

So the Jews, though the destined inheritors of the promises made 
to Abraham, were, before the coming of Christ, mere children, rela- 
tively to God. 

The Law was their pedagogue, or tutor (Ch. iii. 24). The cere- 
monial observances of the Law were, so to speak, the elements of 
their education, or preparation for the enjoyment of “ the liberty of 
the glory of the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 21). 

As the heir, so being as he is a child, “is under tutors and gover- 
nors until the time appointed by the father, so we,” says St. Paul, 
“also, when we were children, were serving under the elements of 
the world,” i. e., under the /etter, or, as it were, the alphabet of the 
Law, without understanding its full meaning. “ Just as children, 
under tutors, learn the alphabet and the elements of grammar, with- 
out understanding the meaning of words, much less the sentences 
into which they are constructed.” (Sic SS. Jerome, Justinian, 
Augustin and Anselm, apud a Lapide in loco.) 

II. “ But after faith is come, we are no longer under a pedagogue. 
For you are all the children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus” (Ch. 
iii. 25, 26, 29). 

Now, continues the apostle, “When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. 

And because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, crying: ABBA, FATHER. 

Wonderful change from the old dispensation! 

In the Old Testament God is very rarely spoken of as Father, and 
then-in terms little calculated to divest the Jews of their habit- 
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ual fear and appalling reverence for the OMNIPOTENT JEHOVAH. 

In the New Testament, on the contrary, this endearing, love- 
inspiring epithet is used more frequently in reference to God than in 
all other connections in which it‘is employed. 

Our Lord constantly employs it thus, from His Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 16) to His last breath on the cross (Luke xxiii. 
46). 

Speaks of God even less frequently as His Father than as Ours. 
“Your Father knoweth what is needful for you. Thus shall you 
pray: Our Father who art in heaven ” (Matt. vi. 8, 9). 

“Tf you, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father who is in heaven ” (Matt. vii. 11). 

“T ascend to my Father and to your Father” (John xx. 17). 

All the inspired writers, especially St. Paul, insist upon the Father- 
hood of God, through the Brotherhood of our divine Saviour. “ For 
- the Spirit himself giveth testimony that we are the sons of God. And 
if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ” 
(Rom. viii. 16, 17). 

God Himself acknowledges this divine affiliation, and to make us 
realize it He sends His Holy Spirit into our hearts, “ Crying: Abba, 
Father.” 

Conclusion.—A reminder once more that we owe all this to the 
coming of our divine Saviour. (An appropriate thought for Christ- 
mas time.) ‘‘ God sent His Son, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” But we shall not receive this adoption unless we receive 
Our Lord as we should, with faith, reverence, love. “ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as many as received 
him, he gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in his name ” (John i. 11, 12). 

Exhortation.—To realize the blessing obtained for us by our 
divine Saviour. The dignity to which we have been raised as chil- 
dren of God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. To love God with 
filial, confiding affection, because He is our FATHER. 

Encouragement to begin the New Year well, heeding the earnest 
exhortation of St. Paul: “I beseech you, brethren, that you walk 
worthy of your vocation” (Eph. iv. 1). 
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SERMON FOR THE LAST SUNDAY OF THE YEAR. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 


“That which is at present momentary and light of our tribulation worketh 
for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.”—II. Cor. iv. 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The mutability of all things. The year ends; the new year 
begins. Self-examination as to how the old year was spent. Considera- 
tion of eternity. Conceived only in terms of time. Time represented to 
the mind by the innumerable sands of the shore. The shortness of life 
compared to time; compared to eternity. The joys of life in comparison 
with the joys of eternity. Exhortation to meditate well on this sublime 
thought, and to rise to a better life. 


Everything here below has an end. Nothing endures for long. 
Joy soon gives place to sorrow, laughter soon dissolves into tears 
and pleasure changes into pain. Our states of body and of mind are 
constantly changing. Like bubbles, they rise on the turgid stream 
of this life, to burst and disappear almost as soon as formed. The 
longest earthly career consists of only a few years, which are soon 
run through, and then the little hero, strutting on the stage of this 
world, passes into that silent land from which no traveler returns. 

To-day is the very last day of the year nineteen hundred and five. 
It registers the close of another term of our earthly existence and 
carries us yet a step nearer the dread judgment seat of God, where 
a strict account will have to be rendered of every thought, of every 
word, of every deed, and even of every omission. 

The thought may well steady us, and set us inquiring as to 
whether we are now living in such a manner as to make so searching 
a scrutiny agreeable. What has been our progress in virtue, we 
shall do well to ask, during the past twelve months? How far have 
we attempted to correct our faults and failings, and to atone for our 
past transgressions; and what successes have we to note? What 
efforts have we made to overcome our unruly inclinations and to 
subdue our rebellious passions? A year ago we were full of good 
resolutions, and of earnest hopes and projects for the coming year. 
How have these resolutions been carried out? What additional 
earnestness and generosity in the service of God have we shown, 
and what improvement can we point to as proof of our zeal and 
sincerity ? 
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The current year is now at its close, and if we have changed but 
little, and if we have nothing we can appeal to in proof of our sin- 
cere desire to “redeem the time,” then we may well feel uneasy, 
and begin to ask ourselves when, if ever, we are really going to take 
a step inadvance. Is every year, as it rolls by, to find us in the same 
lukewarm and indifferent state? Are we never going to arouse 
ourselves, and to shake ourselves free from our lethargy? Unless 
we bestir ourselves without further delay, and awaken to our respon- 
sibility, the chances are that death will surprise us and find us just 
as worldly and just as imperfect as ever; and all the precious years 
that God so generously bestows upon us, for the express purpose 
of advancing in virtue, will have been bestowed in vain! 

Still, though this thought should sober us and make us fearful, 
it should not drive us to despair. If we have failed to employ our 
time as profitably as we ought in the past our chances are not yet 
entirely gone. All is not lost. We may still make a start, even 
though it be at the eleventh hour. Let us then dedicate, at all 
events, all that remains of life to the service of our Maker. 

If we have at last learned prudence and wisdom, then we shall 
so act that to-morrow, January Ist, may register for us, not only a 
new year, but also the beginning of a new life: a life of greater 
holiness, of deeper recollection, and of closer union with God. Such 
a forward movement will not prove so difficult as it might at first 
appear, if we will only take the trouble to consider the strong motives 
urging us to strive and struggle for the better things, and if only 
we are determined to look, as St. Paul says, “not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen” (II. Cor. iv. 18). 

Why is it that men are, for the most part, so indifferent, so list- 
less and apathetic, concerning their most vital interests? Why? 
Because they make no attempt to get below the surface of things, 
and to realize their responsibility, and because they will not give 
themselves leisure to weigh and measure the remote and eternal 
consequences attaching to conduct. They simply will not take the 
trouble to reflect. And in this respect, perhaps you, my brothers, 
now seated before me, may not be much wiser than others. About 
earthly things we are indeed solicitous. But are we solicitous about 
the “one thing necessary”? Do we even allow ourselves the 
necessary leisure to consider whence we have come, and whither 
we are going, and how we shall fare when we are summoned to 
give an account of our stewardship? Do we bear in mind that we 
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are on a journey, and that, at any moment, we may reach that 
journey’s end? Are we deeply anxious about the issues of life, 
and about the tremendous consequences that are bound up with it? 
Are we vividly sensible of the fact that every hour, yea, every 
moment, of our conscious life counts either for or against us? Have 
we, in a word, learned in a practical manner that time—yes, my 
brethren, time which we so readily squander, time which we mis- 
spend and flitter idly away—is the very seed of eternity: and that, 
“ As a man sows now, so shall he reap then”? 

Until we bring ourselves to master the situation, at least to some 
extent, we shall never make any rapid progress, nor shall we ever 
come to dedicate our entire heart and soul to God, as we are com- 
manded to in Holy Writ, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart,” etc. 

The short time at our disposal renders it impossible for us to 
draw out the many considerations calculated to affect our minds 
and to excite our wills of action. We will, however, select one out 
of the many, and that is the consideration of eternity. 

That we are MADE FOR ETERNITY is a trite and familiar saying. 
This truth has been put before us again and again. Indeed, we 
have been told it so often that we are apt to imagine that we under- 
stand what is meant. But in this, as in so much else, we wholly 
deceive ourselves. As a matter of fact we have no proper grasp 
even of time; and if our grasp of time is so inadequate, how im- 
measurably more inadequate must be our grasp of eternity. It may 
_be worth our while to consider this point somewhat more closely. 
Now, if we examine the working of our own mind and the limited 
range of our faculties we shall find that while we may form a more 
or less accurate idea of short periods of time we can do nothing 
more. Thus, we may imagine to ourselves a century, or ten cen- 
turies, possibly even a larger number, but so soon as ever our mind 
is confronted by really vast periods of time, it gets utterly confused 
and incapable of forming any intelligible image of the duration 
which our words express. 

Dismissing then, for the moment, all thought of eternity as being 
hopelessly beyond us, let us essay a humbler task, and try our powers 
upon a simpler question of time. Let us see how far we can grapple 
with the following problem, which has to do with a duration which 
is strictly limited. 

Kindly give me your attention while I endeavor to set it before 
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you in as simple a manner as possible. We will commence by taking 
a simple unit, say for example, a year. Let us write down “1.” 
That represents the term of one year. So far, so good. Now, as 
we all know, the numeral I is raised to ten times its value by the 
simple addition of a naught, so that 1, with the added naught, be- 
comes 10. If we now add a second naught, that will have the 
effect of multiplying the last number again by ten, so that it be- 
comes 100 (i. e., 10x10). The addition of a third naught will, 
in a similar way, multiply the 100 by ten, bringing it up to 1000 
(i. e., 100x 10). A naught added to one thousand will similarly 
raise it to 10,000. And thus we may continue, again and again, 
for as long as we please, adding naught after naught to any given 
sum: and every single naught so added will have the effect of rais- 
ing the last, total to ten times its previous value. 

Now, keeping this very elementary mathematical truth well be- 
fore us, let us wander down to the seashore, when the tide is out, 
and contemplate the unnumbered sands. Look to right and to left. 
See! As far as the eye can reach stretches out the silvery line of sand. 
Mile after mile it extends, all along the coast of our great 
country. Now let each tiny grain of sand represent a naught. 
Having placed our unit “1,” we put one grain of sand 
beside it, and then another, and then another, and another, 
and yet another, until we have used up all the sands on all the 
seashores. | What period of time would that figure represent? 
Ten grains, representing ten naughts, would stand for ten thousand 
million years; i. €., 10,000,000,000. Twenty grains, representing 
twenty naughts, would raise the number to 100,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 years. Which of you, my dear brethren, can realize a 
duration such as that? Few of you can even read such a figure, 
and probably none of you can at all estimate its true value. Yet 
we are at the very outset of our calculations. We have used up but 
twenty grains: less than we might pick up by pressing a moistened 
finger-tip against the sand! If but twenty grains represent a 
period so wholly and utterly unthinkable, what period would be 
represented by a shovelful of sand disposed and arranged according 
to a similar plan? And what period would be represented by a 
cartload? Here we are already out of our depth, and utterly at 
sea. Yet what, after all, is one cartload compared to the masses 
of sand, stretching for hundreds and thousands of miles along count- 
less shore, all the world over? When all these grains, each of which 
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represents a naught, are added one by one to the original figure, 
then pound the rocks into powder and break up the vast mountain 
ranges, and having reduced the whole to the consistency of sand, 
add these grains also to the existing figure, and try and imagine what 
the sum will be and the duration it represents. 

While no man can reckon up the total, nor express the sum in 
human language, yet every man will see and understand that the 
sum (however vast and unthinkable) is most undoubtedly a limited 
one, and consequently a sum in no way expressive of eternity. The 
period so represented is not one-half, nor one-tenth, nor one-hun- 
dredth, nor one-millionth part of eternity. It is no fraction what- 
ever of eternity. In fact, when the last grain registering these 
countless years has been used up, eternity will still be but beginning, 
still be but just opening. For, though inconceivably remote, yet a 
time must at last be reached, when the period represented by the 
grains of sand, taken as naughts, would come to an end; but to 
eternity no end can ever come; since it is without end. 

We will call this unthinkable yet limited duration X. Now let 
me ask: if the present life were not related to eternity at all, but 
only to this limited period X, would it not be to our interest, even 
then, so to spend the passing term of our earthly existence as to 
secure happiness during that period? Should we not deem him a 
veritable fool who for the sake of fifty or sixty years of dissipation 
and selfish pleasure should be willing to jeopardize such a future 
of delights? 

What is the longest life on earth; what is eighty or even ninety 
years compared to the period we have agreed to call X? Nothing! 
Even though a man should prolong his earthly career to the utter- 
most, and pass a hundred years in complete possession of his 
faculties, and in perfect health, and amid the greatest enjoyments, 
what is it but the merest instant compared to the period X? But 
if a hundred years be but an instant, when compared to X, X 
itself is but an instant (or rather infinitely less than an instant) 
when compared to eternity. And it is for eternity we are created; 
it is for eternity and not for time, however long, even though it be 
a period equal to X, that we are acting and laboring all the day long 
—yes ; an eternity of happiness or an eternity of misery. 

Can that solemn thought leave us unmoved? Is it possible to ponder 
over it seriously and still to remain indifferent. Is it possible to play 
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the fool and to risk our eternal salvation for a passing whim or a 
transitory pleasure, while this great fact holds us in its grasp? 


Oh! the children of this world are indeed wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. Any worldling would gladly labor 
for the space of one day could he thereby secure for himself fifty 
years of earthly enjoyment. Indeed it would require no eloquence 
to persuade him to deny himself and to forego his pleasure during 
four and twenty hours if he could thereby purchase immunity 
from all pain and sorrow for the rest of his natural life. But with 
immeasurably greater reason should he be ready to deny himself, 
during fifty years, in order to secure an X period of happiness, and 
with infinitely greater reason still, in order to secure an eternity of 
happiness, since eternity is infinitely longer than the period X, or 
any other finite period that might be suggested. 

This would be true, even were this happiness such a happiness 
as we are acquainted with: i. e., a happiness arising from bodily 
health and worldly honors and possessions, and a mind at ease; but, 
as a matter of fact, the eternal happiness that God has promised to 
those who observe His laws and keep His word is unspeakably 
greater than any happiness with which we are acquainted. It is 
so measureless, not only in duration, but also in intensity, that no 
true idea of it has ever or can ever enter into the human mind. “ Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive what things God hath prepared for those that 
love Him.” 

That this is so is undoubted, and may be proved by reason as 
well as by faith. To prove this, it is enough to compare the sources 
of all earthly happiness with the source from which heavenly happi- 
ness springs. 

What is it that renders men happy and contented in this world? 
It may be health, riches, friends, honors, sensual delights and intel- 
lectual pleasures, choice food and drink, and the like. Some may 
place happiness in one thing, some in another ; but whatever we may 
take to be its cause, we must in every case admit that it is ALWAYS 
something created, something finite. Picture to yourselves the 
happiest mortal that ever existed; surround him with every joy 
and pleasure and amusement ; give him nobility of form, and strength 
of limb, a Solomon’s intellect, and an Absolom’s beauty. Draw the 
picture in the most glowing colors. When you have exhausted 
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every effort, and produced the most supremely happy individual 
possible, you must still confess that all these sources of happiness, 
however numerous and however varied, are, after all, created 
sources, and therefore essentially and by their very nature finite and 
limited and imperfect. 


How wholly different is the happiness of heaven. That, and that 
alone, springs from a source which is at once uncreated, eternal 
and infinite. Yes. For its source is no other than God, and God, 
in Himself, is a source of infinitely greater ecstacy and delight than 
any creature can be, or than can be all creatures put together. 

Even in heaven WE can not, of course, enjoy an absolutely infinite 
happiness, because we ourselves are finite, and our capacity is 
necessarily limited. But absolute happiness is really in God, and 
if we could possess Him in all His fulness, as He possesses Him- 
self, our happiness would be literally infinite also. Since, however, 
we are limited beings we can possess and enjoy Him only according 
to the measure of our capacity—but this capacity, by God’s good- 
ness, if not vast enough to hold God, the Infinite, is nevertheless far 
too vast for creatures ever to fill or satisfy. As St. Augustine says: 
“The heart of man was made for God, and it can never rest, until 
it rest in Him alone.” 

From these considerations it may easily be inferred that the super- 
natural happiness that may be ours, if only we spend the brief 
moment of life well, is immeasurable both in duration and in inten- 
sity; for if, on the one hand, it is everlasting and without end, so, 
on the other hand, it is also of a nature and quality infinitely above 
anything of which we have any experience. 

Are we then such arrant foois as to be indifferent about it? Do 
we attach so little importance to its possession that we will do little 
or nothing to secure it? 

Consider the kind of lives that most men lead. Do they evince 
the slightest interest in this tremendous subject? No! Few trouble 
themselves at all about it. Or, turn your eyes inward, and con- 
sider your own conduct. Will the examination satisfy you? Will 
it tend to assure you, that you, Catholics though you be, are fully 
alive to your responsibility ? 

Oh! open the eyes of your soul and comtemplate this awful 
problem. Weigh well what is at stake. Let not another year begin 
without forming a generous resolution to spend it in God’s service, 
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and in fitting yourselves more and more for a place in His heavenly 
kingdom. Ponder again and again over the inspired words I have 
taken for my text: “ That which is at present MOMENTARY and light 
of our tribulation worketh for us above measure exceedingly an 
ETERNAL weight of glory” (II. Cor. iv. 17). 





POINTS FOR SERMONS AT CHILDREN’S MASSES. 


First SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Signs foretelling the destruction of the world.—Luke xxi. 25-33. 


Application of the Gospel. With the first Sunday in Advent the 
church begins a new year. The gospel treats of the signs foretelling 
the destruction of the world. 

“Signs in the sun”: incomprehensible disturbances and changes. 
Of what nature these signs are the last gospel after Pentecost has 
more clearly set forth. “Withering away for fear”, a dreadful 
agony will torment and kill the people. “Your redemption is at 
hand,’ namely, redemption from the terror due to these conditions. 

The church, on the first Sunday of Advent, puts before our eyes 
the terrors of the last judgment, to encourage us to begin and spend 
the new church year in holy zeal for our salvation, that we may not 
have to dread the last day. 

Points: 1. The 7th Article of faith. What is meant by the words: 
“From whence He shall come to judge the living and the dead?” 
2. The last judgment. 3. God’s faithfulness. “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 

Follow the warning of the church and begin the new church year 
with God. 

SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


John sends His disciples to Christ—Matt. xi. 2-10. 


Application of the Gospel. John is the precursor of Christ, like 
an angel sent by God he prepares the hearts of men for the Messias. 
If we wish to safely pass the judgment, of which last Sunday’s gos- 
pel reminded us, we must above all believe, that Jesus is the Savior 
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foretold by the prophets, and in this firm belief prepare the way of 
the Lord in our hearts. Therefore to-day’s gospel cites evidence that 
Jesus is the promised Redeemer. 

' Points: Virtues of St. John. Constancy. He was no reed, that 
is shaken with the wind! Mortification. Consider the plain cloth- 
ing and nourishment of the holy precursor! The mission of St. 
John. 


Tuirp SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Testimony of St. John—John i. 19-28. 


Application of the Gospel. “At that time were sent”, the teach- 
ings of the holy preacher and baptist in the desert had widely spread 
and had reached the council at Jerusalem, who sent representatives 
to John, to learn whether he was the Messias. “ Elias,” who was 
carried up into heaven and who, according to Malachias, shall come 
again to be judged, before the coming of Christ. 

With Christmas so near at hand, the gospel summons us, to pre- 
pare ourselves worthily for the coming of our Saviour. Therefore 
the warning: “Prepare the way of the Lord!” 

Points: The examination of conscience. The question: “Who 
art thou?” the christian should earnestly ask himself in Advent, 
that he may learn to know himself with all his faults and evil inclina- 
tions and that by worthily receiving the Sacrament of Penance he 
may prepare the way of the Lord in his heart. What is necessary 
for the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance? What is 
meant by examination of conscience? Virtue of humility. The 
same holy baptist of whom the Lord said he was more than a 
prophet, does not deem himself worthy to loosen the latchet of his 
Lord’s shoes. Marvel at this humility! In what does the virtue of 
humility consist ? 


FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
John’s preaching.—Luke iii. 1-6. 


Application of the Gospel. ‘The word of the Lord”, that is, the 
command of God to come forth from concealment and teach pub- 
licly. “The voice of one calling in the wilderness”, John hereby 
declares himself to be the one prophesied to come by Isaias. 

Because the feast of Christmas is near at hand the church again 
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impressively warns us, to prepare the way of the Lord in our hearts 
by a sincere repentance. 

Points: Baptism. Difference between the baptism of John and 
the Sacrament of Baptism. What is Baptism? The preaching of 
John the Baptist. “Every valley shall be filled”. What is the duty 
of every Christian before the feast of Christmas? He must 1. “Fill 
the valleys”, i. e. adorn his heart with virtues; 2. “Bring every 
mountain and hill low”, i. e., root out all sin, mortal and venial, by 
a good Confession. 3. “ Make the crooked straight,” rid himself 
of wicked inclinations such as hypocrisy, envy, hatred, etc. 4. 
“Make the rough ways plain”, make restitution for the harm done 
his neighbor. 


THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS. 


And the word was made flesh.—John i. 1-14. 


Application of the Gospel. “The word,” i. e., second person of 
the divinity. “Was the life,” as God, the “word” is the source of 
life ; all creatures received life from Him, and man, at the same time, 
received the “Light,” knowledge of faith. “Darkness” of unbelief. 
“Of the Light” of faith. “Received” into their hearts through faith. 
“Saw His glory” at His transfiguration on Mt. Tabor and also at 
His ascension. 

The three gospels of Christmas stand in intimate relation to the 
feast and remind us of the threefold birth of Jesus, the actual human 
birth of our Lord, the spiritual birth of Jesus in the hearts of men, 
the shepherds having been the first to receive Him into their hearts, 
finally, the eternal birth of the Son from the divine Father. 

Points: Divinity of Jesus. “In the beginning was the word.” 
Before all things commenced to exist, “was the word”, consequently 
it is eternal. What is meant by God is eternal? “All things were 
made by Him.” The Word therefore also possesses power. Re- 
sistance against divine grace. “The light shineth”. “He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him not”, “the world knew Him 
not.” The son of God came into the world as its divine Redeemer. 
preached the gospel, but “His own”, in the first line the Jews, His 
people, refused to recognize in Him their Savior and would not be- 
lieve Him, although by innumerable miracles He confirmed His 
divine mission. Can man resist divine grace? What must we do 
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in order that grace may help to salvation? Jesus the light of the 
world. Jesus is the light that shone in the darkness of unbelief. 
He taught the faith and bestows grace on the mind to know it. 
Whosoever accepts the teachings of Jesus, under co-operation of 
divine grace, and lives accordingly shall have life eternal. “I am 
the light of the world; He that followeth me, walketh not in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life’. (John 8, 12.) Two-fold 
nature of Jesus. “And the world was made flesh”. The son as- 
sumed the nature of man, without ceasing to be God. As the 
thought, if put into words, still remains a thought, so the Son of 
God became man without ceasing to be God. How many natures ac- 
cordingly are in Christ? 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Simeon and Anna.—Luke ii. 33-40. 


Application of the Gospel. Jesus is soon to begin His work as 
divine Redeemer. Evidences of His divine mission begin to increase. 
(Simeon and Anna.) 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


FUNERAL DISCOURSE ON OCCASION OF BURIAL OF 
CHILD. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
(Concluded. ) 

II. In the funeral service, after the prayer for the dead, there 
is usually added a prayer for the living, containing an admonition 
and petition combined. Now in this connection, I make bold to 
put a straight and pointed question: Why does the Church deck 
herself in her marriage robes for this child lying dead before us, 
whereas at our funerals she will put on her sable garb and sing 
plaintive songs of pity and mercy for our souls? Alas! She is 
sure that to-day the Church triumphant has received a new mem- 
ber; but in our case she is not so sure. This child, she knows, has 
kept unspotted the wedding garb of grace received at its christening. 
The same symbolical white robe was placed on our shoulders, too, 
in Holy Baptism. What is its condition now? Have we soiled it 
or torn it? Have we dragged it in the mire—fouled it with the 
odor of unclean or unholy living? If not, happy are we. But 
if we have, then “ we must become as little children, if we would 
enter into the kingdom of God.” And why? Because, as little 
children carry their “ baptismal robe unsullied and unstained before 
the judgment seat of God,” “the gates of heaven are lifted up to 
let them in”; and, therefore, to be like them we must “ wash our 
robes white in the blood of the lamb.” We have come down by a 
broad, easy and flowry path from the “mountain of the house 
of the Lord,” to which we were admitted in holy Baptism; but if 
we would go back, it must be by a straight, steep, hard and narrow 
one, that few have strength and courage to face. The child whose 
mortal remains lie before us entered easily into the joy of its Lord, 
because it never set forth on the easy slope that leads from the city 
of God. It found God in the other world, because it never lost Him 
by sin in this. Nothing defiled can enter the kingdom of heaven 
(Apoc. xxi. 27). If innocence is lost by sin, then it can only be re- 
gained by penance. “ Who shall ascend into the mountain of the 
Lord: or who shall stand in his holy place?” Surely “ the innocent 
in hands and clean of heart” (Ps. xxiii. 3, 4). We are told to 
“learn wisdom from babes and sucklings ”; and indeed as regards 
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the grace of God and the kingdom of God we must kneel as pupils 
at their feet. We hear a great deal about the kingdom of God. 
Some appear to think it can be disinterred from dead books like a 
buried city—others build it in airy fancy, out of their own heads; 
but the truth is, we can say in Christ’s words, “ Lo the kingdom of 
God is amongst you.” It is here on earth, ready built and perfectly 
organized in the house or church of God which all are bound to 
enter. Now the cream and flower and model citizens of this kingdom 
are children ; and hence our Saviour says we must become like them. 
Children listen with faith and simplicity to the voice of their teachers. 
There are no doubters nor scoffers nor unbelievers among them ; and 
so must we bend “both mind and will reverently and unhesitat- 
ingly, to the revelation and law found in Christ’s kingdom. But 
this is not enough. We are thereby only citizens of His realm in 
body; we must be so in spirit, too, by guarding like sinless chil- 
dren the treasure of grace, the white, stainless robe of Baptism. If 
we have not on the wedding garment, then we are shut out from 
the feast, we are dead in sin, more really dead than the child on 
the bier below. Its body is untenanted, but its soul lives to and 
with God. 


But wonderful providence of Almighty God! There are cleans- 
ing and healing waters in His kingdom. He has set up in the 
house of David, i. e., “ His Church” a fountain for the washing 
of the sinner and the unclean—the fountain of the Sacrament of 
Penance wherein all may wash their soiled Baptismal robe clean. 
It cleanses the soul in and out. “The water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of water springing up into life 
everlasting ” (John iv. 14). “ You shall drink water with joy from 
the Saviour’s fountains ” (Isaias xii. 3). To drink of it is to live— 
it is stronger and sweeter and more healing than Jacob’s well or 
deep Lethe’s fabled stream. Learn wisdom from the lips of this dead 
child, or, rather, let those of us who are dead to grace, listen to this 
child that “ has laid hold on eternal life ” ; as He says to us “ Go wash 
and be clean.” “ Go shew yourselves to the priests ” (Luke xvii. 14). 
Plunge into the waters of penance. Though cold and penitential, 
they are the Saviour’s fountains, and in no other way can you get 
back into the fulness of the privileges of the kingdom. Grieve 
not for me. I am at rest.” “ Weep not for me,” this child seems 
to say, “ but for yourselves and your children ” still left behind. 

As I observed, the heavenly Gardener has transplanted His flower 
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and yours to a better soil. Nor can we reasonably complain. It is 
his world, not ours. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof” (Ps. xxiii. 1). He knoweth the day and the hour best 
suited to plant or transplant. He alone is absolute, ruler, Father, 
Lord. Of Him only can it be said truly that He can do what He 
likes with His own, knowing, as we do, that in all things “ righteous 
are His ways.” 

We hear a great deal about the waste of child life and conse- 
quent loss to state and family; and in this respect, perhaps, the 
fact truly may be sad and deplorable; but let us not forget that in 
regard to God’s kingdom, “ What is earth’s loss is often heaven’s 
gain.” The Lord, “who gave, hath been pleased to take away.” 
The child life He withdraws is not wasted, nor does it perish. It 
blooms and flourishes by the cool waters that flow past His throne. 
He has only picked a tender rosebud in His garden. Hence it is 
that holy Mother Church, knowing the fate in store for it, rejoices 
instead of grieving or mourning over the passing away of the tiny 
member of our race whose grave we are about to close. 

Nor is it silent for all this. It speaks with the mute eloquence of 
the grave to us all. “Hodie mihi cras tibi”—a very short but 
powerful sermon—“ My turn to-day, yours to-morrow.” I have 
been transplanted early and have readily struck root in the soil of 
the new Jerusalem. But remember, your turn will surely come. No 
matter how deeply rooted you seem to be in this world—howsoever 
firm your hold in life—though youth, health, easy circumstances are 
all at your beck, you will have to go “ into the house of eternity.” 
Nay, the stronger your hold and claims on earth, the more deeply 
you strike root below, the harder it is to root firmly above. But 
die you must. Death, God’s minister, spares none, pities none, 
passes no one by. He mercilessly lays all under tribute. Therefore, 
do I say in Christ’s own words, “ Watch ye, therefore, because you 
know not the day nor the hour” (Matt. xxv. 13). “If, then, thou 
shalt not watch, I will come to thee like a thief” (Apoc. iii. 3). 
Now how are we to watch so as to be ready like a sentinel on duty? 
Are we thereby required to leave the world and its dangers, to 
ponder idly and moodily over death, to give up work and cast aside 
all interest in life, renounce all the ties and even innocent amuse- 
ments it offers? No! But we have to watch by being ever on duty. 
The man whom death finds doing his duty is ready. Duty not in the 
narrow sense of what people often call it, but duty that covers the 
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whole field of life and human activity—not partial, as of a soldier, ot 
sailor, or citizen, or teacher, or lawyer; but duty, rendering what is 
due, what we owe, not only to ourselves and our fellow men, but to 
God. In this sense it is constant, ever present, touches all the 
springs of conduct, reaches down to the depths and roots of life. 
Though often changing form and varying with time, place and 
person, yet it is really founded in love of God, and shows itself in 
a good, fruitful life. The best preparation for death, then, is to 
be found leading a dutiful, i. e., a fruitful life. The child we bury 
had barely struck roots in life. We are trees firmly planted, deeply 
rooted, but we, like it, must go. Now I ask is there fruit or promise 
of fruit? Is it leaves only that are making up a goodly show and 
nothing more? Are we barren fig trees fit only to be cut down 
and cast into the fire? “For the earth that drinketh in the rain 
which cometh often upon it, and bringeth forth herbs, meet for them 
by whom it is tilled, receiveth blessing from God. But that which 
bringeth forth thorns and briers is reprobate, and very near unto 
a curse whose end is to be burnt’ (Heb. vi. 7,8). Let us be, then, 
of “the remnant that is escaped of the house of Juda ” that “ shail 
again take root downward and bear fruit upward” (Isaias xxxvii. 
31). If we have soiled our baptismal robes, if we have wandered 
in spirit from the kingdom of God, we have to tread the hard way of 
repentance, we have to build up and repair what we pulled down 
and ruined by sin. We must get ready, and, what is more, ever 
keep ready for death’s call. _In varying degrees of rapidity, but one 
and all with unerring certainty, we are hastening to the grave. The 
spirit of the child whose mortal remains we are about to transfer 
to their last resting place asks not our prayers. It needs them not. 
It has joined its sister spirits in heaven above. But one thing it 
pleads for, one lesson it now teaches, and it is this: to take care of 
our own souls. It admonishes us, first of all, “to wash our robes 
cleaner in the blood of the Lamb,” applied to our souls in the holy 
Sacrament of Penance; and, next, to bring forth, in a life of duty to 
God and man, “fruits worthy of repentance.” It tells us, in the 
words of St. James, not to be as the man who “ beheld his counte- 
nance in the glass and then forgot what manner of man he was ”; 
not to deceive ourselves, not “to be hearers only, but doers of the 
word ” (James i. 23, 24). ‘‘ This do and thou shalt live” as this 
child lives, and deserve to enter with it one day into everlasting 
peace and rest. 





COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


We are living amid mysteries innumerable. Life itself is a mystery. The 
origin of man and his final destiny, the mysterious combination of intellect 
and matter in the human individual, form only a small proportion of the 
many problems upon which science fails to enlighten us. Prominent among 
the dark questions that encompass us in this dark life is the problem of evil. 
“The mystery is not,” says the late Cardinal Newman, “that evil will have 
no end, but that it ever had a beginning.” Upon this rock the greatest minds 
have suffered shipwreck. Some, to evade the difficulty, have denied its 
existence. Some have invoked a dual eternal principle—one good, the other 
bad; while others, proceeding to an opposite extreme, have declared all 
existence evil, and have sought rest, with the modern pessimistic school, in 
the unconsciousness of non-existence; or with the Buddhists, in that obscure 
Nirvana, the antithesis of the Beatific Vision. Other minds, more balanced, 
even in pre-Christian times, seem to have guessed at some fatal moral 
catastrophe in the beginning of time which has left its mark upon human 
society. It is useless for us to waste our time in asking “ why,” and striving ° 
in vain for a satisfactory answer, as millions have done before us. Let us 
rather pronounce the childlike credo of the believer, and accept the facts 
which revelation has handed down to us. The dogma of original sin, sur- 
rounded though it be by impenetrable mystery, gives us the key toward the 
understanding, at least in part, of the phenomenon of evil. Intimately con- 
nected with this mysterious dogma, another, more sublime, that of the 
Incarnation, rises before the eyes of faith as the antidote to the poison. 
As the great figure of the world’s Redeemer looms up above the darkness 
of time, we behold side by side with Him the marvelous woman, “clothed 
with the sun,” whom the Church honors with the title of Immaculate. 

Fifty years ago, amid the universal applause of the Catholic world, 
that title was first officially and dogmatically bestowed upon Mary. Half a 
century has passed; the hand that signed the “ Bulla Dogmatica” has long 
since laid the pen aside forever, and the tongue that pronounccd Mary 
Immaculate has, these many years, been hushed in the silence of the tomb; 
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another Pius occupies the See of Peter, and as we gather this morning to 
recall the glories of that memorable day, the sounds of universal applause 
still burst upon our ears, and we hear from all sides the cry of Mary’s 
children, Macula non est in te. ’Tis the echo of the voices of long ago. 
If, in the early ages of Christianity, the external veneration of the Holy 
Virgin does not appear quite so prominent as it afterward became, owing 
to the fact that the Church was principally bent upon fixing in the minds 
of the faithful the dogma of the divinity of Christ; still the Fathers of the 
Church, even the earliest, use expressions that leave hardly a doubt in our 
minds as to their belief in Mary’s immaculate conception. In the Eastern 
Church there seems never to have been a break, and there we first find the 
Feast of the Conception, which soon traveled westward and finally became 
universal, in spite of the scruples of St. Bernard, until it received the 
supreme sanction of the Church. Even in the far-off and isolated Church of 
Ethiopia, the art of which shows clearly a marked Byzantine influence, the 
belief in Mary’s immaculate conception seems to have prevailed, as the ex- 
pressions used in some recently published manuscripts lead us to believe. 

In the West this belief went on increasing. Several of the great universities 
made it obligatory upon those who aspired to the degrees, while the public 
defense of the contrary opinion was forbidden by the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
Down to the eighteenth century, as St. Alphonsus, citing another author, tells 
us, there were in the Order of St. Dominic one hundred and thirty-six 
writers in its favor, against ninety-two opposed to it. The Council of Trent, 
without explicitly defining the dogma, had, nevertheless, virtually accepted it. 

Thus matters stood when Pius IX. sent out his famous invitation to the 
Catholic world for an expression of opinion. From all sides came the ex- 
pressed wish for the declaration of the dogma with but few dissenting 
voices. Finally, on December 8, 1854, the “Bulla Dogmatica” went forth 
from the highest spiritual authority on earth, and, as of old at the Council 
of Ephesus, the Catholic world applauded, and the cry arose: Tota pulchra 
es, Maria, et macula non est in te. 

This day, on which we recall that event, is, for the whole Catholic world, 
a day of rejoicing; but for none more so than for the hearts of priests. As 
the greater portion of my audience consists of those who are invested with 
sacerdotal dignity, to them especially I address myself. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception is for all Christians, but espe- 
cially for priests, the highest incentive to the practice of the most exalted 
virtue. The same reasons that serve to convince us of the truth of this 
great prerogative of Mary also agree for an immaculate life in the priest- 
hood. There are especially three titles of Mary that appear to us of deep 
import in this connection, namely, the titles of Mother of God, Seat of 
Wisdom and Mother of the Redeemer. 

God is infinite holiness, and for this reason everything that approaches Him 
should be invested with sanctity. For the building of the Ark of the Covenant 
and of the Temple of Jerusalem He required the most precious material 
and the greatest care, and yet the relationship between God and the place 
where His glory was to dwell was comparatively remote, and one merely 
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of special manifestation, in which the material buildings served as particular 
instruments. Far different is the union between God and Mary. 


There is, undoubtedly, no closer relationship than that which exists between 
mother and child. At least for a portion of its existence the child forms 
almost the same being with the mother. Mother and child stand related 
as cause to effect. Mary, therefore, was a cause of the Child Jesus. But 
that same Child Jesus had no human personality. He was God. Therefore, 
paradoxical though it may seem, Mary might be called the causa Dei. To 
be sure, we all understand that she is not, nor can she be, the cause of the 
uncausable and uncaused divinity, but she is the temporal cause of a human 
nature with a divine personality. Therefore, as no one could be more 
closely united to Jesus than His Mother, it follows that no one ever ap- 
proached God nearer than Mary. Hence we may infer that in honor to 
Himself God must have conferred upon Mary the most perfect sanctity, 
which would not have been the case had the faintest shadow of sin ever 
adhered to her. 

Further, God hates and abhors sin, and He must, in consequence, hold in 
aversion a soul tainted with it. Sin is a disorder, and as God is the Spirit 
of order He must necessarily detest sin. Every newly created child of 
Adam enters into life in a disordered condition. Something is wanting to 
it which God intended it should have had—sanctifying grace. Hence that 
deprivation, the result of a voluntary act on the part of the first progenitor of 
the human race, being contrary to the divine ‘plan, must be displeasing to 
God, and therefore every member of the human race is, in its conception, 
a filius irae—a child of wrath. 


Does it not seem antagonistic to reason that God, who has imposed upon 
us the precept of honoring father and mother, should at one time, even 
though for the briefest period, have regarded with loathing the one who 
was destined to be His Mother? Does it seem reasonable to suppose that 
Jesus could have been born of a creature of sin, who at one time had been 
disgraced by the common evil of humanity and had been a slave? The fact, 
therefore, that Mary is the Mother of God is sufficient reason to convince us 
that the Almighty excepted her from the universal decree of original sin. 


We may now draw our inference. The priest is one who, in virtue of 
His duty of offering the great unbloody sacrifice of the New Law, enters 
into the closest relationship with the divinity. Behold the priest as he 
leaves the sacristy, clothed with the emblems of his sublime functions. As 
he stands humbly at the foot of the altar, he says: “I will go unto the altar 
of God.” He ascends the steps, he proceeds with the mystic actions of the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, until the great moment comes when he is about to do 
what Jesus did at the first Mass in Jerusalem so long ago. He holds within 
his hands the bread and the wine, the words of consecration fall from his 
lips; and “down in adoration falling, lo! the Sacred Host we hail.” The 
priest has become, as it were, another causa Dei. His words have placed 
God upon the altar. Can we picture to ourselves a dignity more sublime, 
a position more exalted, a more intimate relationship with the divinity? 
What sanctity should not be required of a man in this position, what holiness 
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of him who is called to perform the greatest, the sublimest and the holiest 
action of which mortal man is capable? If God fails not to detect spots in 
those bright spirits that minister at His throne on high, shall He pass un- 
observed that which is amiss in those who minister at His altar here? 

If, then, God conferred upon Mary the greatest sanctity because He chose 
her to be His Mother, must we not conclude that it is His desire that those 
whom He has chosen as His priests should also strive for the highest ideals 
of perfection in virtue of their sacred calling? And what is said of the 
priest is also applicable in lesser degree to all the faithful, the “ priestly 
people,’ the gens sacerdotalis, whom Christ deigns to invite to His table 
and nourish with His immaculate body and blood. 

Another title of Mary which forces itself upon my reflection to-day is 
that of Seat of Wisdom. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is the 
eternal thought of God, the expression within God Himself, within the 
divine nature of the eternal intellect, the verbum Dei—the word of God; as 
such the prototype of every real and possible being. “ All things have been 
made by Him.” He is, therefore, the summary of wisdom; not the result 
of reasoning and scientific investigation, but the source of truth. To behold 
that truth, to partake of that divine wisdom, it is necessary that the soul be 
pure. “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” The ancient 
world scarcely knew God, for it was filled with corruption. “The light 
shineth in the darkness, but the darkness did not comprehend it.” Finally, 
when the plenitude of time had come, the Uncreated Light manifested itself, 
no longer in the reflected light that had dimly shone in the patriarchal and 
prophetic eras, but in its direct rays by the Incarnation. The first one with 
whom that divine light came into contact, the mirror that was to cast its 
rays upon the world, was Mary, who may thus be truly called the Seat 
of Wisdom. Can we suppose that God would have permitted the pure rays 
of that divine light to come to us through a contaminated medium? If 
Jeremias, who was to be the prophet of the Lord before the nations, and 
John the Baptist, who was to be His immediate precursor, were sanctified 
in their mother’s womb, was it not meet that still greater graces should be 
conferred upon her who was to be the immediate instrument for the com- 
munication of that light to man? 

Further, Christ came to enlighten all men. Surely, then, we may well 
suppose that Mary was the first to be enlightened. “A most perfect 
Redeemer,” says Scotus, “should exercise His redemption in the most 
perfect manner, at least in regard to one person.” Hence he infers that 
as no person was more worthy of being the object of such a redemption 
than man, and as the most perfect redemption is one that not only cures 
but also prevents original sin, Mary must have been conceived immaculate. 
In like manner we may argue that a perfect illuminator should enlighten, 
in the most perfect manner, at least one person—namely, Mary. The 
least shadow of sin in the soul of Mary would have been an obstacle to the 
perfect reception of that divine light, and, therefore, the soul of Mary 
must have been sinless and immaculate. 

Reflect further upon her opportunities. Before the world had seen Him, 
ere the wise men from the East had brought Him their gifts, and the 
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shepherds had knelt before Him, He had reposed in her womb, her arms 
had encircled His infant form. To her belonged the first glances of His 
eyes; upon her ears fell the first words from His lisping tongue; with her 
heart His heart first beat in unison. Three years of His life were given 
to His public ministry; thirty years belonged to her in the solitude of the 
domestic circle. No one ever had such opportunities, to none was con- 
ceded such intimate familiarity with the Incarnate Wisdom. 


May we not reasonably suppose that God wished her to make the best 
use of her opportunities, and that, therefore, He prepared her soul, by His 
choicest gifts, to be a worthy receptacle of that divine light. 

Priests of the Most High, ad vos o sacerdotes, to you the light has 
come; through you the light must pass. “You are the light of the world.” 
In these modern days of indifference, of rationalism, of infidelity, of 
sensuality, of worldliness, and of corruption, you are called by God 
to be His prophets, the voices calling in the wilderness, the beacon 
lights upon the hill, the trumpets of eternity. But how will you enlighten 
the world if you are not first enlightened, not so much by the natural 
light of science as by that supernatural light which comes from grace? 
No one giveth what he hath not, and he that is dark can not shine be- 
fore the world. But let us remember that there is no greater obstacle 
to the light within our souls than sin. If, then, we wish to do our work 
well, and contribute toward the enlightening of the world, let us 
purify our hearts. These truths are applicable to all Christians. The 
greatest argument in favor of Christianity, the practical argument, the 
argumentum ad hominem, is the life of Christians. If each one, like 
St. Paul, could point to himself as a follower of Christ, and a model for 
others, the conversion of the world to Christ would not be long in com- 
ing. Let, then, your light thus shine before men, that, seeing your good 
works, they may glorify your Father, who is in heaven. That this light 
may shine with noble effulgence, strive to be enlightened, and place no 
obstacles to that divine light in your own heart. 

During these holy days of Advent the sound of that sweet anthem, the 
Alma Redemptoris Mater, is constantly ringing in our ears. There is 
no title more glorious to Mary, nor more consoling for us, than that of 
Mother of the Redeemer. It is a tie that binds her closely to the souls 
of the redeemed. This title is one of those which places in a clear light 
the truths of her immaculate conception. It was necessary that He who 
was to take away the sins of the world should Himself be without sin, 
and that to placate the offended Deity He should be acceptable to the 
Godhead. Moreover, the satisfaction which God demanded could only: 
be given by a divine person, who alone was in a condition to perform 
actions morally infinite, such as were required to counterbalance the offense 
committed against the divinity. It was, then, necessary, according to the 
plans of divine Providence, that the world’s Redeemer should be God 
incarnate, essentially and by nature sinless. The one who, more than all 
others, contributed to the Redeemer’s work, and bore the greatest and even 
a necessary share in it, was Mary. It was not sufficient that the Redeemer 
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should be God; it was necessary that He should be a God-Man. But Jesus 
never could have been a member of the human family, belonging to the 
guilty race whose sins He was to wash away by His blood, without the 
instrumentality of a woman. Therefore, Mary’s co-operation in the great 
work of the Redemption was a necessary one. She may, therefore, be 
regarded, in a limited sense, as the coredeemer of the human race, by her 
rendering the Incarnation, and, consequently, the Redemption, possible. If, 
then, the Redeemer was to be absolutely sinless by nature, it would seem 
to be proper that His Mother should be immaculate by grace. 


With the image of the Redeemer’s Mother before our eyes we may well 
reflect upon our share in the great work of the Redemption. The priest is 
called to continue the redemptive labors of Christ, not only by offering up the 
Eucharist and Propitiatory Sacrifice, by teaching and enlightening the world, 
but also by means of the Sacramental system within the Church. The 
priest’s ministrations follow the Christian soul from its entrance into the ° 
world until its exit therefrom; and from the moment when his hand pours 
the regenerating waters of Baptism so that when he pronounces the Pro- 
ficiscere anima Christiana, and commends the departing soul to God, the 
priest is an instrument in the great work of Redemption. A man who 
stands between God and the people, who co-operates with Christ, whose special 
vocation it is to destroy sin and communicate grace, should himself be free 
from sin, as far as human frailty permits. No better nor purer model has the 
priest, after Christ Himself, than the immaculate Mother of the Redeemer. 


However, this perfection will cost the priest an effort. Neither was the 
dignity of Mother of the Redeemer without its price. Although Mary was 
free from concupiscence, and from temptation, she was not free from sorrow. 
At the moment, when the archangel announced to her the tidings, that she was 
chosen to be the Mother of the world’s Redeemer, she understood the cost of 
that inestimable dignity. She knew the Scripture, she had read Isaias and 
sounded the depths of the Messianic Psalms. The cry of her royal ancestor, 
David, of more than a thousand years before, the Eloi! lamma, sabac- 
thant of supreme dereliction had come echoing to her ears through the lapse 
of ten centuries, and she knew that she would hear it again, that same 
mournful lament, the cry of an agonizing heart, upon Calvary. She was 
well aware that the Redeemer must be a man of sorrows, and she under- 
stood that His Mother must drain the chalice with Him. From that chalice, 
no doubt, her human heart, like that of her Son in Gethsemane, shrank back 
in terror. Yet, like Him, too, she hesitated not to give her fiat when the 
sovereign will of the Father was known. Three fiats are recorded in the 
world’s history. Fiat Lux—Let there be light”; the fiat of creation. Fiat 
mihi—“ Let it be done unto me according to thy word”; the fiat of the Incar- 
nation. Fiat non mea, sed tua voluntas—‘ Not my will, but thine be done”; 
the fiat of the Redemption. The second belonged to Mary. It made her the 
Mother of God, but also the Mother of Sorrows. From that moment until 
the end came her life was one long agony. At Nazareth her sorrows began, 
nor did they end at that sublime moment, when, as the Church so beautifully 
sings, Stabat Mater dolorosa juxta crucem lacrymosa. 
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Priests of the Church, co-laborers of Jesus Christ, behold your mother; 
behold your model. The priest, too, if he is a true priest, must be a man 
of sorrows. He, too, has his Gethsemane, and often his Calvary. But let us 
not fail in courage, with the Mother of Sorrows before our eyes. 

Thus, my brethren in the priesthood, Mary’s Immaculate Conception is for 
us the greatest incentive to the practice of virtue. As Mother of God, as 
the leaf of wisdom, and as the Redeemer’s mother, she seems to say this: 
Be holy as I am holy, and for the same reasons why my soul is immaculate, 
cease not to strive for protection. 

As I now bring this discourse to a close, I seem to behold the radiant 
figure of the Immaculate One, and to hear the words of the canticle: “ Who 
is she that raises like the dawn, beautiful as the moon, chosen as the sun?” 

Who has not admired the glories of the new-born day? When the night 
has passed, and aurora gilds the eastern sky; when the stars fade one by 
one, and the descending moon casts its last pale radiance over the landscape; 
when, finally, the day-star bursts triumphantly from the dark fetters of the 
night, and the face of creation beams with brightness, then all nature seems 
awakened to a new life; type of a glorious resurrection. The harbinger of 
such a resurrection shed its radiance upon earth with the advent of Mary, 
the morning star. Time was when that same star, the Ishtar of the East, 
and the Venus of the West, was worshipped with all the abominations of 
idolatry. But that time is now only a hideous memory, and the bright 
morning star typifies her, who announced to the darkened world the passing 
of the night of error, and the rising of the sun of justice. 

What has taken place in the world takes place in the individual soul. 
When the morning star, devotion to Mary, is born in a soul, the sun of 
righteousness soon will follow. My brethren, Mary is your greatest and 
most powerful auxiliary in the work of saving souls. Call to poor sinners, 
and say to them, with St. Bernard, Sinners! despair not. In the midst of 
your passions, no matter how strong the chains that bind you, from the 
darkness of your sin, aspice stellam, invoca Mariam, raise your eyes, 
behold the star—invoke Mary. Following that light we will not err, Mary 
will lead us on, until shedding a soft radiance over our deathbed she will 
be to us the “evening star,” when the shadows lengthen and the day’s work 
is nearly done. And when, at last, the soul is free, Mary still will lead us 
on through the dark valley of the shadow of death, until the glorious sun of 
a better day arise, to set no more forever. 






































CATECHETICAL PART. 





SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN, IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
Il.—Tue SACRAMENT. 


My dear children, the first thing you have to know about Con- 
fession is, that it is a word which tells only of one part of the great 
Sacrament for which you are trying to make yourselves ready and 
worthy. Confession means: making something known to some one 
besides ourselves. For you just now, to confess is to make known 
your sins to a priest. Still that is not the whole Sacrament. The 
Sacrament is whole when, after you have told your sins to the priest, 
you show your sorrow and receive from Him some Penance and 
then Absolution. Thus though we use the word Confession, which 
is only a part of the Sacrament, we mean the entire Sacrament. 
To understand what Confession is, then, you must fix in your minds 
what a Sacrament is, what Confession is, what Absolution is, and 
what Penance or satisfaction is. 

Everything must be clear in your thoughts about what you learn | 
in your Catechism, but above all the words of the Catechism must 
be held without any change by you. When asked a question, the 
words you use in answering must be those of your little book. 
Never change them. You may not know just now all that they 
mean, but later you will, and you will find in them a great help to 
let others know what your Holy Church teaches. I am going to 
talk about the Sacrament of Penance. So we will run over the 
words of our Catechism to find out first what a Sacrament is, and 
secondly what the Sacrament of Penance is. 

What is a Sacrament? Before I begin to explain what a Sacra- 
ment is, I will tell you a little bit of history about Catechism. Your 
Catechism is a very small book. Three hundred and sixty years 
ago, at a place called Trent, which is a town in Austria, the Pope 
called together the bishops and doctors of the Church. At his bid- 
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ding in that far-off place came together many archbishops and 
bishops and some sixty priests. They were from nearly every- 
where. This great meeting was more than once obliged to give up 
its work, sometimes on account of the plague, sometimes on ac- 
count of wars, again on account of the death of a Pope. Altogether, 
with breaks, it lasted from 1545 until 1563, that is eighteen years. 
During all their meetings they spoke of many things concerning the 
Catholic Church, but there is one thing they had always before their 
minds, and that one thing was the Catechism. These archbishops 
and bishops ordered that a Catechism should be made, that it should 
be printed in all the languages of the world and explained to the 
people. It was a very large book when finished, but in your little 
Catechism you have, taken out of that large book, every thing 
that is necessary for you to know in order to be a Catholic who 
understands what he believes, as well as to be a Catholic who thinks 
and speaks and acts as a true, that is, as a real Catholic should. You 
see how much the Church thinks of the Catechism and how much 
you should love your little book, which means so much for you now 
and will always mean much for you. That Catechism, of which I 
have just told you the history, answers the question which I asked 
above. 

You remember that question was: What is a Sacrament? A 
Sacrament, says the Catechism of Trent, is a visible sign of 
invisible grace instituted by Christ for our justification. Your 
little book may use different words, but they mean the same thing. 
Your Catechism calls a Sacrament an outward sign of inward grace, 
instituted by Christ to give grace to our souls. The words we use 
to tell what a thing is are called a definition. I have given you the 
definition of a Sacrament, and in order to understand the definition 
we must take every word of it and get at the meaning of each one. 
There is the word which will be used very often these days, it is the 
word Sacrament. Sacrament, in a general way, means something 
holy. Everything is holy that has to do with God, with Christ, 
with the saints, with the Church. You know what holy water is. 
It is blessed by the priest for those who belong to the Church, and 
it can not be used in the same way as other water is used. The 
chalice and all the vessels belonging to the Church are holy. They 
can not be used as other vessels are made use of. This very church 
in which you are sitting now is holy. You may not act in it as you 
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would in your own houses. A holy thing is something which must 
be treated differently from all other things. 

You remember, perhaps, hearing that when Moses was keeping 
the sheep of his master, he came to a mountain, and looking up he 
saw an angel in a flame of fire, and in the midst of a bush. ‘The bush 
was on fire but was not burned. As he was going near he heard a 
voice saying: “ Come not nigh, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy.”’ Because it was holy 
he could not walk on that ground as he would on other ground. 
All this shows how careful we must be about holy things. Now, 
what you must always keep in mind is that a Sacrament, that every 
Sacrament, is holy, and therefore you would be doing wrong to 
behave toward it as you behave toward other things. 

This much learned, we will study with care every word in that little 
phrase which defines, that is which tells you, what a Sacrament is. 
There are three things necessary to make up a Sacrament. These 
three things are (a) an outward sign, (b) made by Christ, (c) to 
give us grace; that is, to make us holy. When you have all these 
three you have a Sacrament. If only one of these three things is 
missing you have no Sacrament. I have, therefore, to teach what 
an outward sign is, what we mean when we say “instituted by 
Christ,” and what “ giving grace” is. After all that is made clear, 
I will show how these three things are found in Confession or in 
Penance. What is an outward sign? It is a sign which can be 
seen, which is not hidden. I suppose you all can tell me what a 
sign is. You use signs very often. Sometimes in Sunday school . 
a boy or girl puts up a hand. That is a sign for the teacher. Let 
me tell you right here that a sign is something that lets us know 
something else. To come back to my example. A hand is raised 
in class. No word is said to the teacher, but still the teacher knows 
not only that you have lifted up your hand, but that either you wish 
to answer something which he has asked, or that you want to get 
some permission. That lifting up of your hand is an outward sign, 
because it can be seen. You are going along the street and in a 
window you see a bonnet, that bonnet is a sign that in the store to 
which the window belongs they make hats for little girls and grown- 
up women. These are all signs. If you see tears in your mother’s 
eyes, those tears are a sign that your mother is suffering or is 
weeping for some loss. So much for signs. 

Now, a Sacrament must be a sign which tells you of something 
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else, of something more than you can see, of something that is being 
done, of something which is going on. What takes place or what 
is being done, or what is going on in Confession? You are being 
forgiven your sins; God is pardoning you everything that you have 
done against Him. What outward sign have we of all that? What 
is there in the Sacrament of Penance which makes us know that sins 
are being forgiven? What do you see? You see a kneeling child 
in presence of a father. There, you say at once, is a poor child 
making a confession of all her faults to the priest, who takes the place 
of God. You say that child would not do that if he did not expect 
to be forgiven. All that you see in the Sacrament of Penance is 
an outward sign of all that God does for those who go to Confession. 
Penance, therefore, is an outward sign, and in so much begins to be 
a Sacrament. The second of those three things without which you 
can not have a Sacrament, is that every Sacrament must be insti- 
tuted by Christ ; that is, must be made by Christ. The Church can 
not make a Sacrament, nor the Pope, nor a cardinal, nor a bishop, 
nor a priest, nor any one but Christ. I wonder could you under- 
stand why this is so. I will try to explain it to you. What do the 
seven Sacraments give to every one who receives them in the right 
way? I hear you all say the seven Sacraments give grace. But 
grace is very hard to understand. It will be enough for me ‘just 
now to tell you that grace is a gift of God. It is called a gift of 
God because nobody but God can give it. Now, as every Sacrament 
holds grace within itself, as there is no Sacrament without grace, 
you may readily understand that only God, or Christ, who is both 
God and man, can make a Sacrament. For since there is in every 
Sacrament grace; since the Sacrament is meant for no other end 
than to give grace, every Sacrament must be made by God, or Christ, 
who is the only one who can give grace. Perhaps this is a little too 
hard for you. I will ask about it at the end of this instruction. 
We have brought together two parts of the Sacrament. How do 
we know that Christ made this Sacrament? We know it because 
the Church tells us so, and whatever the Church teaches God teaches, 
who can neither deceive me nor be deceived by me. Besides, if you 
take up your New Testament some day and turn to the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, you will read that Our Lord said to 
St. Peter, “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church and I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound in heaven, 
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and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” 
In saying these words He gave, through St. Peter, the first head 
of the Church after Christ, to all the priests that have been in the 
world and will be in the world until the end of time, the power to 
forgive sins: in other words He that is Christ instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Penance in which sins are pardoned. We have now put 
two parts of the Sacrament together. There remains for us to 
look at the third part. Not only must a Sacrament be an outward 
sign and be instituted by Christ, it must also give grace. I wonder 
if it be possible for me to make you understand what grace is? In 
the first place it is something from God, and from God alone. More 
over it is something invisible, something which does not fall under 
our eyes or under any of our five senses. Again, it is something 
real, something real like the stars; like electricity, like air, like 
a perfume. We know that there are things which our eyes have 
never seen, and yet we are certain they are really something. You 
have never seen the breeze, but you know it really has being; it is 
a real something. Grace, too, though you have never looked at it 
or felt it in any way is a real thing. It is something which God 
alone can give, it is invisible, it is real, and, lastly, it is strength. 
I may use the word definition as much as I wish now, because ! 
told you the meaning of it. The definition of grace would be some- 
thing like this: Grace is a gift of God which helps us to be good in 
thought, in word, and in deed; which helps us to keep all His com- 
mandments. It is a free gift. God is not obliged to give us grace, 
but He will give it to us whenever we ask for it in the right way, and 
whenever we do what He tells us we must do in order to get it. 
It is not only a free gift, it is necessary for us. Without it we can 
not even pronounce as we should the holy name of Jesus. With- 
out it we can not avoid sin; without it we can not live well, we can 
not die well, we can not be saved, we can not enter the kingdom 
of heaven. In the Sacrament of Penance we receive many graces; 
so many, in fact, that we can not count them. 

This preparation you are making for first Confession is a grace, 
the wish you all have to make a good confession is a grace; the 
sorrow you are beginning to feel for your sins even now is a grace; 
your telling every one of your faults without having a single one of 
them is a grace. But all these graces are not the great grace of con- 
fession. The chief grace of the Sacrament of Penance is being 
made clean in your souls, in your thoughts, in your words, in your 
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actions; the great grace, the special grace of Confession is being 
pardoned your sins, is being made holy, is being made just. Sin 
makes the soul ugly. Sin soils, sin spots the soul. The grace of 
the Sacrament which, in a few days, you are going to receive for 
the first time, will whiten your souls and take away all the spots. 

Is not grace, which does all this, a sweet and a lovely and a beauti- 
ful angel of God? You know what money is and what it can do. 
Yet not all the money in the world can do for you what grace can. 
Yes, grace is a kind of money more precious than any gold. It can 
buy bright thoughts and pure words and deeds worth more than 
pearls for you. 

My dear children, I want one thought to be on your minds every 
minute of every hour of every one of these days. It is the thought 
that in your first Confession God is going to dress your souls in the 
beautiful robe of His grace. Beg of Him to help you to keep that 
robe as beautiful as it is when He put it on you when you make your 
first Confession, to keep it beautiful always, so that when you lie 
down in death there will not be a stain upon it, there will not be a 
rent in it, but it will still be a garment rich and lovely enough to 
pass through the doors of heaven with and to be glad with among 
the angels forever and forever. 





INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
I.—TuHeE Youncest CATECHUMENS. 


The Catechist ought to concern himself with the spiritual life in 
the lowest classes of the primary school even before the children 
have learned to read or have taken a Catechism in their hands. 
Otherwise the first and most beautiful blossoms of religion and piety 
will never open. 

When, on account of circumstances, the school teacher alone 
attends to this elementary work, the Catechist should at least appear 
at the school now and then, to start the work there. 


II.—Instructinc YouNnG BEGINNERS. 


For the instruction of the very young, who either can read very 
little or not at all, a certain method must be devised and put into 
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practice. This instruction extends to all those children who have 
not yet had a Catechism in their hands. The length of time varies 
according to local circumstances from six months to one and two 
years and over. The idea is a systematic instruction without the 
Catechism, after which the actual instruction in the Catechism may 
be taken up. Some favor a two to three years’ course without the 
Catechism, to be followed by six years’ instruction in the Catechism 
and Bible. We arrange our methodical instruction briefly in the 
following points: 

1. A general Survey. In the first grade a historical method 
recommends itself. The Bible History joined with the Symbols, the 
Decalogue and the “Our Father’’ form the proper matter for the 
course. At the same time such use as is possible should be made 
of the ecclesiastical year. Begin for instance with the Old Testa- 
ment (creation of the world, our first parents, the flood, etc.). This 
corresponds to the first Article of the Creed. God here appears as 
Creator and Law-giver. The ten Commandments can be explained 
in the story about the giving of the law upon Sinai, in about two 
lessons. There should be added, if time permits, a special Cate- 
chizing on Morning and Night prayers, and on behavior in Church. 
Then follows the New Testament in connection with the other Arti- 
cles of the Creed, including the most important events in the life 
of Jesus, which are mentioned in the Creed. The “Our Father” 
may be considered in connection with the public life of Jesus. The 
Church will be treated of under Pentecost and the goth Article of 
the Creed. The most important Sacraments will be inserted in 
the life of Jesus, the rest being briefly mentioned. The whole in- 
struction concludes, like the Symbol, with the prospect of eternity. 
One might therefore say that the instruction of the little ones com- 
prises an historico-dogmatic explanation of the Symbol. An ex- 
cellent model is Schaffler’s method. We know of no book on Cate- 
chetics so valuable to the prospective Catechist as this. Even when 
this instruction of the youngest pupils embraces only a short period 
of time, Schaffler’s classical treatment of the separate Catechetical 
themes as well as the detail of Catechizing will offer abundant sug- 
gestions to the Catechists of the junior grades, and for that mat- 
ter, to the preacher himself. 

2. The separate Lesson. Each lesson should have a unity of its 
own, and should be planned to last one hour. At the close each 


*“First Religious Instructions for Little Ones,” by A. Schaffler. 
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narrative or thought of a chapter should be put together by the 
Catechist into one principal thought in the form of a plain 
question to be committed to memory and to be practised in the 
class by each pupil in the form of repetition. (Compare the excel- 
lent questions in Schaffler.) Questions and answers must, of 
course, be always repeated in the same words. Frequently 
the answers in the little Catechism (which the children should not 
yet take up) may be very aptly employed. Then the children later 
on are pleasantly surprised when they come across a series of ques- 
tions with which their youthful minds are already acquainted. It 
will be useful to point out occasionally to the children that later they 
will have a book given to them in which much of what they are now 
learning will be found, enlarged and beautified. Thus will the Cat- 
echism be awaited with interest, whilst its too early use would be apt 
to brand it as an odious book. The entire instruction should be so 
arranged that the Catechism may always be received with pleasure. 
III.—INstRUCTIONS ON PRAYER. 


As the disciples asked Jesus, so does childhood, sanctified in holy 
Baptism, ask the Catechist: “Teach us to pray.” The practical 
introduction of prayer is the most important task the Catechist has 
to perform with the children. The Catechist’s prayer class embraces 
the following work: 

(a) The Catechist will inform himself how much has been 
learned at home. 

(b) He will practise the most important forms of prayer over 
and over again with the children, purifying them from any mistakes, 
mutilation of the words, etc. (This last occurs from time to time 
even in the highest classes.) 

(c) Mere mechanical practice however is not to be the aim. The 
Catechist, in his instruction, and especially in explaining the formu- 
las, should imbue the children’s minds with lively thoughts of God, 
and bring them into confidential intercourse with Jesus. The little 
ones, too, as the Saviour desires, ought to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. 

(d) Much depends upon the example of the Catechist himself. 
His piety and recollection at prayer, especially, too, the dignified but 
not affected tone of pronouncing the words, exercises an extremely 
beneficial effect. The Catechist should never allow the children to 
pray in a negligent, hurried or sing-song way. 
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IV.—TEACHING THE LITTLE ONES HOw TO Assist AT Mass. 


Dogmatic, Moral, and Pastoral Theology teach us that the Mass 
is the centre of Christian worship and life. We ought to lead the 
young as soon as possible to Jesus in the holy Mass and in the 
Sacraments. The words of the psalmist and of the apostles apply 
admirably to the Catechist and his little army of children: Accedite 
ad eum et illuminamini (Ps. xxxiii. 6). Adeamus ergo cum fiducia 
ad thronum gratiae (Heb. iv. 16). There are three stages in the 
devotions of the Mass. The first takes up the most general and 
important points. The second treats on broad lines the connection 
between the parts of the Mass, and the ceremonies, and finds food 
for devotion therein. The third stage covers the ground of the first 
and second, and seeks as far as possible a close adherence to the offi- 
ciating Priest and a profound penetration into the sacrifice and into 
the idea of sacrifice. 


I1—The First Stage of the Devotion of the Mass. 


(a) The first initiation into the Mass is in a certain sense a reli- 
gious object lesson. One should accustom the children to look 
devoutly at the altar. This in itself is an act of Divine worship. One 
should let the sacred, blessed and symbolical objects in the Church 
appeal to the attention of the children; and join therewith the first 
catechizing about Church and Mass, as for instance holy water, the 
altar, the tabernacle, the sanctuary lamp, etc. Then one should take 
up a few striking parts of the Mass or Mass ceremonies, explain 
these in a simple way and draw the children’s attention to them; as 
the Confiteor, the Sanctus, the Consecration and the Communion, 
connecting with these the ringing of the bell. 

(b) The first introduction of the children to holy Mass will con- 
vey to them the doctrine of the Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist and particularly at the Consecration. The children 
must be taught at the very commencement that the Saviour de- 
scends upon the Altar at the Consecration, and that He dwells in 
the Tabernacle. At the same time it will be of advantage to allude 
quietly and impressively to the sacrificial idea of the Mass. The 
Catechist will begin for instance with the Mysteries of Christmas 
and represent the walk to Mass as the journey of the Shepherds 
to the Crib, etc. 
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(c) The doctrine of the real Presence of Jesus will be a founda- 
tion for instructing and accustoming the children to behave respect- 
fully in Church. (Impressive exhortations—Consistent inspection— 
Preventative measures—Looking at the Altar—Favorable place for 
the children in the Church—Exact order on entering and leaving 
the Church.) 

(d) Religious instruction will occasionally offer an opportunity 
to revert to the holy sacrifice of the Mass and the holy Eucharist. 
The Catechist ought, especially when he is describing to the chil- 
dren the Person and work of the Saviour, to refer to the Mass, 
showing that the same Saviour becomes present at the Consecration 
and dwells in the Tabernacle. 

(e) Very early the children should be taught short prayers in 
keeping with the most important parts of the Mass, as for instance a 
simple formula of perfect contrition for the commencement; the 
prayer “Jesus for Thee I live, Jesus for Thee I die, etc.,” for the 
two Elevations; a simple prayer for the spiritual communion, as 
“My Jesus I believe in Thee; My Jesus I hope in Thee; My Jesus 
I love Thee: O my Jesus for love of Thee I repent of all my sins! 
Come, O Jesus, Come to me, behold my heart longs for Thee.” 
All this will be taught only by degrees. In the intervals the chil- 
dren will be led to look at the Altar, or to repeat the prayers they 
know. 

(f) It will be found most advantageous from time to time to 
review what has been learned so that the children may obtain an 
idea of the sacrifice of the Mass. Still we must not forget the Apos- 
tle’s admonition: “I gave you milk to drink, not meat: for you 
were not able as yet ” (I. Cor. iii. 2). 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 























I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. Examinations of Ordinandi in Rome. 

In a Motu Proprio the Holy Father recalls the legislation 
of the Council of Trent concerning the examination of can- 
didates for ordination, and institutes new rules to hold for 
those who are hereafter ordained in Rome. In the first 
place he withdraws all exemptions formerly granted in 
this matter, especially those obtained from former Pontiffs 
in favor of the Society of Jesus. Henceforth, all candi- 
dates, diocesans or regulars, must submit to be examined by 
the appointees of the Cardinal Vicar. All candidates will 
be examined on the matter directly pertaining to their 
orders. Those for sub-deaconship must prepare one trea- 
tise in Dogma; for Deaconship, two; and for Priesthood, 
three, with the tract on the Eucharist. Those holding 
their degrees in theology from a Pontifical University are 
alone exempt. (July 16, 1905.) 

2. Priests Resident in Rome. 

The Holy Father has sent to the Cardinal Vicar new 
regulations concerning priests from outside who take up 
their residence in Rome. No priest may take up a per- 
manent residence in the Holy City unless he brings with 
him a statement of reasons, etc., from his Bishop, and after 
due examination, obtains the express permission of the 
Pontiff. To obtain permission for a shorter period, the 
priest must present to the Cardinal Vicar the Discessit 
of his bishop (who must append his reasons for granting 
it). The time allowed will be three months for Italians, 
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and six months for foreigners. This time may be extended 
only by request of the Ordinary.. The place of residence 
of priests in Rome must also receive approval. Other 
regulations deal with the holding of offices and benefices 
by outsiders. (August 6, 1905.) 
Il. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. The Proper Head-dress for Franciscans in Celebrating 
Mass, etc. 


The question was brought up whether the Friars Minor 
in celebrating Mass and other divine offices, should wear 
the amice as the only head covering, or tie it over the 
“caputium.” The answer given is in favor of the former 
method, but with permission to the Minister General to 
grant dispensations in toleration of the latter, whenever he 
considers such a dispensation advisable. (Aug. 23, 1905.) 
2. Instructions on the New Edition of Liturgical Chant. 

The following regulations have been issued for the guid- 
ance of all concerned in the publication of Plain Chant: 

(1) All publishers who desire to issue even a portion 
of the authentic text, must obtain permission from the 
Holy See. 

(2) Strict regulations are made for the assurance of an 
accurate reproduction of the original. 

(3) The Ordinary of the place of publication must at- 
test to the agreement of the work with the original. 

(4) For this purpose he must appoint skilled censors to 
examine it. 


(5) Within the limits set by the Motu Proprio of April 
25, 1904, a liberty of choice is granted for parts like the 
Hymns and the Ordinary of the Mass, but for the Anti- 
phons, Responses, etc., the official text must be followed 
strictly. 


(6) For special feasts, newly-established feasts, etc., 
special music may be composed, but it must be approved by 
the Holy See, and printed under the supervision of the 
Ordinary. 


(7) The Chant may be published in modern notes, but 
the Ordinary must guarantee the accuracy of the edition. 
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(8) Three copies of each edition should be submitted 
when looking for approbation from Rome. 

(9) Texts approved by the Holy See are to become its 
property, so as to prevent monopoly. (August I1, 1905.) 


III. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. On the Occasion of First Communion. 

The Holy Father has granted “peramanter,” as we can 
well believe, the following indulgences to those who take 
part in the celebration of a First Communion day: to the 
children themselves a plenary indulgence; the same to all 
their relatives to the third degree of kindred, who receive 
Holy Communion; and seven years, etc., to all the faithful 
present. (July 12, 1905.) 

2. For an Ejaculation to the Sacred Heart. 

300 days, once a day, and plenary once a month, to those 
who recite daily the invocation: “Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
I trust in Thee.” (May 27, 1905.) 

3. Indulgences Granted to Capuchins. 
All the indulgences granted to Capuchins are henceforth 





applicable to the souls in Purgatory, except the indulgence 
to be gained im articulo mortis. (July 7, 1905.) 
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GODPARENTS IN BAPTISM. 


A parish priest, whom we will call Father William, had occasion 
to baptize the child of two strangers, who were spending a few weeks 
in his parish, during the last summer. Being strangers, they did not 
know any one whom they might ask to act as sponsors for their child, 
and therefore brought the child to the church to be baptized, without 
any godparent. The priest had just finished Mass, and having two 
altar boys present, he made them stand for the child. The child 
was a girl baby. After the ceremony was completed, Father Wil- 
liam began to think that perhaps he should have allowed only one 
of the altar boys to stand for the baby, and that as there were some 
nuns in the church at the time, he would have been more within the 
law, had he called one of the nuns to act as godmother to the child. 
In looking the matter up afterward, he discovered, what was news 
to him, that unless the sponsors touched the child physically while 
it was being baptized, they contracted no relationship to the child, 
and as he never required godfathers to touch the child, physically, 
when he baptized, he concluded that he had baptized this child with- 
out its having any sponsors, and therefore did not enter the altar- 
boys’ names in the Baptismal Records, as sponsors. He now refers 
the following questions to the HomiLtetic MonrTuty for a solution: 

1. May two persons of the same sex stand for a child? 

2. May nuns stand for a child? 

3. Is it required that sponsors touch the child physically, while 
it is being baptized, in order to contract spiritual relationship? 

4. In the case of converts from the Episcopal church, may two 
godfathers be allowed to stand for a male child, or two godmothers 
for a female child, or may the parents themselves ever be permitted 
to stand for their own child? 

5. Finally, in a very special case, may a Catholic stand sponsor 
for a non-Catholic child, baptized by a non-Catholic minister of 
the Gospel? 

Answer.—The custom of having certain persons act as sponsors 
or godparents in Baptism, goes back to the earliest ages of the 
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Church. Reference is found made to them by the Fathers and early 
writers such as St. Augustine, St. Basil, Tertullian, etc. The law at 
present in the Church regarding godparents dates from the Council 
of Trent, and it is that law that must guide us in this matter of god- 
parents. 

According to the Council of Trent (S. 24) at least one godparent, 
either male or female, and not more than two, must stand for a child 
in solemn Baptism, under pain of mortal sin. But it is not allowed 
to admit two male sponsors, or two female sponsors to stand for the 
same child, neither is it permitted to the parents of the child to act as 
sponsors for it. The words of the Council of Trent are: 

“Sancta Synodus statuit, ut unus tantum sive vir, sive mulier, 
juxta sacrorum canonum statuta, vel ad summum unus et una bap- 
tizatum de Baptismo suscipiant, inter quos, et baptizatum ipsum, 
et illius patrem et matrem, nec non inter baptizantem et baptizatum, 
baptizatique patrem ac matrem tantum spiritualis cognatio contra- 
hatur”’ (Sess. 24, cap. 2). 

- And the words of the Roman Ritual are: Patrinus unus tantum, 
sive vir sive mulier, vel ad summum unus et una adhibeantur, ex 
decreto Con. Trid.; sed simul non admittantur duo viri, aut duae 
mulieres, neque baptizandi pater aut mater (de Patrinis, n. 23). 

Therefore according to the Council of Trent only one, or at most 
two, a male and a female should be admitted to act as sponsors, and 
according to the opinion of St. Alphonsus Liguori, the pastor would 
be guilty of mortal sin, if he admitted a greater number. When 
there are two sponsors, they shouid be of different sexes, not two 
males, nor two females. St. Alphonsus goes so far as to affirm that 
it would be a mortal sin to admit two males or two females, if 
they be of a different sex from that of the child, that is, two male 
sponsors for a female child, or two female sponsors for a male 
child; but the holy doctor holds that to admit two sponsors of the 
same sex, and of the same sex as the child, would be only a venial 
sin (Lib. vi., n. 155). 

Godparents may not be more than two in number, in order that 
the spiritual relationship arising from Baptism, may not be multi- 
plied. And it is for this same reason that St. Liguori believes it to 
be a grievous sin to allow v. g. two godfathers to stand for a girl, 
because spiritual relationship is thereby needlessly extended, and 

diriment impediments to marriage multiplied without cause. In 
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private Baptism, that is, where the ceremonies of the Sacrament are 
omitted, there is no obligation to have any godparents. 

2. The second question proposed to us is this: May nuns act as 
godmothers ? 

The Roman Ritual, de Bapt., n. 26, says: Praeterea ad hoc 
(munus patrini) etiam admitti non debent Monacht, vel Sancti- 
momales, neque alu cujusvis Ordinis Regulares a saeculo segre- 
gati. This is generally interpreted to mean religious orders in 
which solemn vows are taken. It includes, however, also all reli- 
gious congregations having simple vows, if their constitutions for- 
bid the acceptance of this office. There are very few, if any re- 
ligious congregations, whose constitutions do not forbid their mem- 
bers to act as godparents, and to do so against the rules of the order, 
would be a sin against the vow of obedience. 

3. To the third question we answer, that it is necessary to touch 
the child physically, while it is being baptized, in order to contract 
the spiritual relationship. Ut in ipso Baptismo, per se vel per pro- 
curatorem PHYSICE TENEAT aut TANGAT infantem, dum baptizatur, 
aut statim levet aut suscipiat de sacro fonte, aut de manibus baptiz- 
antis (St. Lig. Lib. vi., n. 146). It is not necessary that the godparent 
touch the child’s body immediately, that is, the child’s flesh, but it suf- 
fices if the godparent touch the child’s clothes. Mere witnessing the 
Baptism, or mere assistance at it, even though one have the inten- 
tion of acting as godparent, is not sufficient to contract spiritual re- 
lationship. As Baptism is a new birth, the godparents must not 
merely witness it, but they must take part in it. In case of a sub- 
sequent marriage between the godparent and godchild, if there 
were doubt as to whether the godparent physically touched the child 
in Baptism, a dispensation would be necessary super impedimento 
cognationis spiritualis, ad cautelam. 

4. In the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, there is this article: “There shall be 
for every male child to be baptized, when they can be had, two 
godfathers and one godmother ; and for every female, one godfather 
and two godmothers; and parents shall be admitted as sponsors, 
when it is desired.” 

If more than two godparents, namely one man and one woman, 
be designated by the parents of the child to stand for the child, 
whether they be Catholics or non-Catholics, they must be prevented 
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by the priest, from standing. If they are Catholics, this will be 
very simple as arule. If they be non-Catholics, it may be practically 
impossible to prevent them from acting as sponsors, without serious 
inconvenience. In this case they may be allowed to witness the 
ceremony, without having them touch the child physically, when it 
is being baptized. If you cannot, without giving offence, keep them 
from touching the child or holding it, while it is being baptized, 
you may allow them even this privilege; but in no case are they 
to be considered the sponsors of the child. The law forbidding more 
than one male and one female sponsor, and the law forbidding non- 
Catholics to act as sponsors, are church-laws and do not oblige cum 
gravi incommodo. 

This is the general opinion of modern theologians. Quodsi 
hereticus a parentibus jam designatus, absque magna offensione 
removeri non posset, admitti posset tamquam testis, quin admonere- 
tur de tangendo infante in actu ablutionis. Quin etiam si absque 
gravi malo impediri non possit, quominus infantem tangat, ad evi- 
tandum tantum malum, hereticus admitti posset, cum res non sit 
intrinsecus mala (Noldin, III., n. 79. Lehmkuhl, Casus Conse. IT., 
n. 84). 

5. It is never allowed that a Catholic stand for a non-Catholic 
child, in a non-Catholic Baptism. The Holy Office has expressly 
forbidden it: 

Absolute non licere, nec per se, nec per alios, fungi officio patrini 
in baptismis, quae hereticorum filiis ab hereticus ministrantur (S. 
Officium, May toth, 1770). 

Some theologians, with St. Alphonsus, thought that a Catholic 
might act as sponsor in a non-Catholic Baptism, when such action 
on the part of the Catholic could in no manner be looked upon as 
an approval of a non-Catholic rite. They thought that there was 
always present some hope of bringing the child up in the faith, and 
that this was a sufficient justification for taking part in a non- 
Catholic ceremony. But apart from the prohibition of participating 
in non-Catholic rites, it is never allowed to ask what another can not 
grant without sin; but the godparent asks of the non-Catholic 
minister, what the minister can not confer without sin, namely, 
Baptism (Lehmkuhl, II., 71). 


